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A LEGEND OF THE MAMMOTH CAVE. 


BY OLIVER OLDFELLOW. 


Tus celebrated Cave has been the subject of many a traveller’s remarks, and is well 
worth a visit from any man who delights in viewing the oddities of nature. It is situated 
near Green River, Kentucky, about 130 miles south-west of Lexington. It was formerly the 
subject of much superstitious fear, and many a dark tale was related by the natives, and was 
believed by the early settlers of the country. Some of these legends, however, have of late 
years been put to flight, by the unpoetic operations of the Glauber Salts Miners, whose innu- 
merable pits, give evidence of a design to push their inquiries farther than the truth of some 
of these rusty legends would seem to warrant. But as my business is not with the dull 
realities of the present day, but with “The Hunter’s Legend,” I leave these plodding mortals, 
to delve, with their mineral poisons, and come at once to “The Haunted Chamber,” 
which modern travellers say derives its appellation, from the repeated echo of its caverns; 
at this, however, the schoolboy shrugs up his shoulders incredulously, and the young 
beauty in toto denies it, as she remembers “the mummy girl,’ found some years since 
in the cave, while she rejects the forged tale, that the maiden was dressed in homely linsey, 
was six feet long, and was in all probability, the homely daughter of a trapper. To set the 
matter at rights between modern chroniclers, and the young, who despise their matter-of-fact 
plainness of relation, I will recite what I learned from an old man, many years since, while 
on a visit to the spot. “Old Daddy Herbert,” is doubtless well remembered by the gray 
beards of the country round about the Cave, and the truth of his relations could no doubt be 
corroborated, had we the leisure to hunt up the witnesses. 

There may be those who will laugh at the tale, as at a legend revived, which has long 
been forgotten, but it is the testimony of a gray haired old man, whese visage the sun of 
eighty summers had browned, standing with one foot in the grave; as it were, upon the 
isthmus which divides time from eternity, and as he saw the rewards of virtue and truth, in 
the world beyond, left this, his parting memento and attestation, that it was true. 

Methinks I see him now, as he sat upon the jutting rock, his pale brow, fanned by the 
evening breeze, and his long silvery locks playing upon his shoulders; his fine eye glistening 
as he warmed in the recital, and the tones of a fine voice, impaired by time, becoming 
huskier and fainter, as he drew to the conclusion of the melancholy tragedy. 

Thad wandered out, between sunset and dusk in the evening, and found the old man 
sitting near the mouth of the Cave, with his elbow upon his knee, and his chin resting upon 
his hand, his pale and expansive brow, bared to the evening breeze, apparently wrapped in 
thought, or lost in reverie. He was well known in the neighborhood, but his retired and 
hermit-like life, and his habits of abstraction, caused him to be regarded by some, only as a 
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singular, by others as partly an insane old man. He obtruded neither himself nor his cares 
upon any, but continued to pick up a scanty subsistence, and lived secluded in his hut, 
which even then gave evidence of having borne the pittiless storms of many winters. He did 
not notice my approach, and I therefore placed my hand upon his shoulder, and familiarly 
ejaculated, “ Daddy Herbert.” 

“Well, young man,” he returned, “sit down.” And a faint smile of recognition played for 
a moment over his features, but they quickly subsided into the most melancholy expression 

‘ sho are not afraid,” he resumed, after a moment’s pause, “to wander out by the Cave n 
twilight ?’ 

“Oh, no,” I replied, “I am pleased that I took the walk, since I have been so fortunate as 
to meet you here.” 

“Most persons, young man, would rather not meet me here at this hour, though I never 
wronged any ; but man is of so suspicious a nature, that when he meets one who does not 
herd with his fellows, he at once brands him as a fool or a villain. Yet, how different does 
the joys of seciety seem to the eye of him, who has spent his life apart from the busy scenes 
of active life; who looks upon selfish man, in the interchange of life’s courtesies, ever 
pursuing the one grand object, the aggrandizement of self, when he finds nothing too low, to 
stoop to, to attain his ends, and no devise too mean, to prevent his pressing it into service. 
And still more, how immeasurably low, does humanity sink in his estimation, when he finds 
that the history of one man, is the history of all men, that they go on, jostling each other 
in the race for the attainment of selfish ends; plundering, lying, and cheating by turns, and 
even robbing innocence of its truth, and virtue of its charms, for the gratification of a short 
lived notoriety.” 

The old man paused for a moment, and then asked, “‘ Have you a sister, young man?” 

I answered that I had. 

«Guard her then, as the immediate jewel of your soul, and oh, above all things, guard 
her from the snares of the spoiler. Watch, earnestly and eagerly, the bent of her affections, 
and when the deceiver approaches in the disguise of a friend, tear the mask from his hypo- 
crisy, and the mantle from his character, if you would have happiness in this world, and peace 
hereafter. 

I found that the old man’s spirit was deeply touched, and that he had unawares struck the 
chord of his own sorrows. He buried his face in his hands, and after a few moments of deep 
silence, during which he apparently suffered much, he resumed, 

“I have permitted myself, young man, to wander into the causes of my own grief. I feel 
that I have but a few years to live, the blood courses but slowly through these old veins, and 
the story of my wrongs, aud of the sad fate of my poor girl, may, perhaps, save you or yours, 
from a life of sorrow. 

“«« My poor girl, sir, lies in the cave yonder. I carried her there with my own hands when 
she died. I brought her many a mile from the witnesses of her crime,—no matter, sir, when 
we came or when we left. It has been many years now, the story of her wrongs has been 
forgotten by many, and nobody will dare to fathom the recesses where she lies. My name, 
young man, is not ‘St. Herbert,’ I have only assumed it to hide my history; there 
are but few surviving, however, who could trace the connection, and I shall confide 
sufficiently in you, to suppose, that you wil] not attempt a revelation till my death, of what I 
shall now relate.” 

I promised most implicitly, and the old man proceeded with his story. 

«“T lived with my wife and daughter, in the thriving little town of L With some 
money, though not of itself a competency, I contrived, by active and honest industry in my 
business, to keep pace with my more genteel neighbors, and was supposed by many of them 
to be actually wealthy. Among those who had formed this opinion, was Charles Barton, the 
son of the most wealthy individual of the place. He was a young man of good person and 
engaging manners, and altogether of a fine exterior. He might be sald to have been 
remarkable for manly beauty. His full dark eye and fire open furehead, shaded with his 
black glossy hair; with a complexion, sufficiently brunette not to be effeminate, and his 
cheeks always tinged with the rose’s hue, rendered him peculiarly attractive to the young 
ladies of the village. I believe he might have had his choice, and there were many worthy 
girls to choose from. Bet in an evil hour, he set his heart upon my child, who was then in 
her sixteenth summer. 

“ How shall a father describe her? She was just blooming into womanhood, her fine 
auburn curls, drooped like golden ringlets about her shoulders, which were exquisitely rounded, 
her deep blue eye was as liyuid as water, and melted you even while it gazed upon you. 
Her laugh was all joyousness, and altogether girlish, she was in the freshness of her 
youth and beauty, with her full, red, saucy lip, and rounded, peach-like cheek. She was all 
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that the poet might dream of, or the most fastidious desire to love. She was the image of her 
sainted mother, who died before her, and who, thank heaven, never knew her fate. 
Pardon, young sir, the garrulity of an old man, and forgive the freedom in which he bestows 
his colors, while painting the portrait. She was all that this old heart desired to love, all that 
these old eyes, desired to look upon. She was the sun of my existence, and had been left by 
heaven to cheer my remaining days. But, ah, the flower was nipt in its freshness. A canker 
was at the root, and I saw it not,—and even while I gazed upon its rich leaves, expanding to 
the sun, they fell withered at my feet. 

« Why should I go into the minutia, or tell the steps, by which she was undone? It is 
sufficient to know that he conquered. The moment the villain found that wealth was not 
her dowry, he determined to despoil her of all that she possessed, which was worth living to 

reserve, that could add worth to her charms, or could render her lovely in the eyes of her 
old father. But the vengeance due his crime, I meeted out to him. Methinks I see 
him now, in the dark chamber of that Cave, kneeling fer mercy before an infuriated and a 
wronged old man. Ah! I griped him with the tiger’s grasp. Did he escape me? Did he 
make me believe that he came on a visit to the Cave, knowing not of its conteats? Villain 
that he was, let his bluod cry for an avenger, and may his ghost shriek in the ears of the 
fearful in that dark cavern, ‘The Haunted Chamber!’ Ha! Jet him stalk there. Let his dead 
eyes plead for mercy. No! by Heaven!” The old man started to his feet, his eyes flashed 
fire, his frame seemed to stretch in its height, and his breast to dilate, he raised his arm to 
heaven and muttered a vow, and then, without deigning me a look, started into the woods. 

Poor old man! I afterward learned that he died suddenly, and some said crazed, of this, 
however, I never could ascertain the truth or falsehood. Yet, I never hear of the * Mammoth 
Cave,” and of the “ Trapper’s Daughter,” found wrapped in its dark dungeon room, in 
coarse Kentucky cloth; but I wonder whether the old man was not actually crazed when 
he told the story, and whether in some of his rambles in the Cave, he had not met the 
mummy, carefully deposited in its hiding place. The best authorities declare, that the 
mummy when found was at least six feet long, which sadly conflicts with the old man’s 
account of the beautiful victim. Yet, there are many who remember the sudden departure 
of a person from the village of L , accompanied by a beautiful maiden, who appeared 
to be rapidly sinking in a decline. 

Philadelphia, August 10h, 1839. 
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Ox! tell me not of brighter lands, or sunny climes away, 

Where morning winds breathe low as lutes, and zephyrs ever play, 
And streamlets murmur pleasantly, and all is gay and fair; 

Oh! tell me not of brighter lands—I care not to be there. 


They sing of homes in verdant isles upon a tranquil sea, 

Where sylph-like forms at even dauce beneath the citron tree, 
And dark-eyed beauties whisper love, and sooth the brow of care, 
And life is like a marriage feast—I care not to be there. 


Oh! tell me not of eastern climes where rich acacias blow, 
And perfume floats on every breeze, and fountains tinkle low, 
The bulbul warbles to its mate beside the star-lit streams, 

And love smiles on us all the day, and whispers in our dreams. 


Oh! tell me not of brighter lands, though Houris from the skies 
Should charm us there to soft repose beneath their love-lit eyes, 
Or woo us in their Eden bowers to linger by their side, 
Breathing their vows like fairy songs upon a moonlit tide. 


Oh! tell me not of other lands, I have one brighter sti!l; 
And dear to me is every wood, and stream, and vale, and hill; 
But dearer far the smiling home where stil] I love to be, 
For one low voice, and dark, deep eye are all the world to me. 
August 10th, 1839. CHILDERS, 











THE PATH OF LIFE. 


Tue purple shade of twilight was deepening in the balmy air, as I wandered out beneath 
the tall old trees, to the violet bank, whereon I was wont to rest after the toils of the day 
were over. Beautiful, almost beyond description, was the scene around; and the quiet was 
undisturbed even by the rippling of a gentle stream, upon whose “ir bosom already shone 
the brightness of the first star of evening.—As I looked abroad upon the calm loveliness—on 
the dark forest, in whose shadows the very breezes seemed to repose,—on the broad sky 
above, in which a solitary cloud appeared motionless, as if gazing with lingering love upon 
the beauty beneath,—it seemed to me as if Nature, kneeling in adoration beneath the eye of 
Jehovah, had commanded silence in all her courts! 

Here, apart from communion with man, or the great world, I thought with contempt upon 
the objects which engage the pursuit of so many of our race. I wondered if ever circum- 
stances would produce such a revulsion in my own feelings as to permit my attention to be 
thus engrossed. And as I pondered on what might be my fate in life, gradually and uncon- 
sciously, a gentle slumber took possession of my senses; for I was weary, and unable to resist 
the lulling influences of the scene. 

The shade of evening was upon my brow as I slept, but in my dream I looked upon a 
lovely sunrise, softer and more golden in its radiance than the light of waking day, and my 
step was upon a path, which I knew was that of life. Flowers were about my way, brilliant 
and pure as the thoughts of an angel;—lofty trees towering to the skies, with foliage shining 
and spotless as an emerald, waved their branches in the ambrosial air, making a sound like 
the sweet laughter of joyous spirits; and oh! beyond all expression, was the melody thrilling 
the air around me, now rising like a triumph-strain, and anon melting away with a fainter 
cadence, like a seraph’s sigh, full of extatic bliss. 

Then while I looked abroad, gladness and pride filled my heart, as though for me all this 
loveliness was prepared,—for my gratification did the flowers pour their incense upon the 
breeze,—for my ear alone was the harmony arising from all lapsing waves, and gushing 
waterfalls,—for me did the light, that was like the smile of Jehovah, make visible all beautiful 
objects! 

‘So absorbed was I, gazing upon the glories around me, that I was unconscious of the 
approach of a female form, until the sweet sound of her voice awakened me from my reverie. 
The fresh roses of May were garlanded about her fair brow, but a richer glow was upon her 
cheeks, and a more dewy freshness on her smiling lips. With her silken hair falling like 
light around her beautiful head, and bare, dazzling shoulders—rich jewels flashing on her 
white arms, and an azure robe floating round her graceful figure, she presented a vision 
lovelier than I had ever imagined. With a smile like that of morning, she invited me to her 
bowers. There, she said, was no sighing or sorrow, but from rosy dawn to starry night, all 
was joy. SoI gave my hand to Pleasure, and entered with her, the realm of Enchantment. 

From these domains the light of the sun was almost entirely excluded. Soft and shadowy 
was the radiance throwing a mysterious charm o’er every scene. Harps, as if swept by fairy 
fingers, mingled their harmonious tones with those of unseen minstrels, whose songs told of 
unalloyed transports. Ambrosial wines steeped the senses in delightful forgetfulness. Here 
I thought I must be forever happy; but after I had wandered through the brightest scenes, 
and enjoyed to the utmost every delight which it was in the power of Pleasure to bestow, 
found myself unsatisfied. The noble capabilities of my nature called for higher objects. 

The fresh morning of my existence had already passed, when my footsteps left the last 
bower of Pleasure. Once more the light of day was around me, glorious in its meridian 
splendor. But I had not proceeded far on my pathway, ere the form of Ambition met me. 
Like the sound of a silver trumpet was his voice to my delighted ear. His tower, he said, 
reached a heaven of beauty ; far above the cloud and the storm were its glittering turrets. 
There I should control the stars in their high orbits of glory, and cause them to keep their 
silent vigils forever over the mount. He promised the world for my empire, and mankind for 
my subjects! And I, fool that I was, listened, and believed. At the luminous shrine of 
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Fame, passed I the noonday of life. But Ambition was a false prephet, and bitter were my 
upbraidings as I fled from his presence, with his mocking laughter ringing in my ears. 

Then entered I the Temple of Luxury, walking over floors of the purest gold, leaning 
against pillars composed of the most precious stones, and inhaling the fragrance of the most 
costly exotics. In the lofty dome a sun and stars, skilfully formed of the most brilliant 
diamonds, reflected the lustre of a thousand chandeliers. But long in this splendid abode I 
did net remain. The blending colors in the west announced the approach of the descending 
sun. I wandered on, musing over the events of my past life. I turned with disgust from the 
enervating influences of Pleasure—with sorrow I remembered the most precious moments 
employed in the pursuit of Fame, and surveyed with surprise, the delight experienced for a 
short time in the Temple of Luxury. The sun was fast declining. I had spent my life in 
the pursuit of happiness, alas, how vainly !—and it was now almost at its close. A vague 
dread came over me. My soul was troubled, and I cried aloud in my anguish. Then 
the voice of Truth instructed, and the sweet counsels of Religion soothed me. ‘I‘hen I knew 
that I did not exist for myself alone—but for the glory of God, and that the happiness of 
every living being consisted in obeying the will of its Creator. 

Then heard I of the upper and better world, and as I listened, I felt an immortal energy 
stirring within me, and knew the power of a mind which was an emanation from Omnipo- 
tence. I longed for a knowledge of all the sublime and mysterious splendors of eternity. I 
looked upon earth as the grave of disappointed hopes—on life as a series of delighted expecta- 
tions. And what was Death, but the unfolding of the gates of Heaven? The unveiling of 
an infinite majesty? The key that opened the portals of eternal glory !—I saw the bowers 
of Pleasure fading in the twilight; the lofty turrets of Ambition’s tower reflected the last 
beam of parting day,—the Temple of Luxury ceased to shine. But lo! far brighter than the 
sun, a lovely radiance flashed over the ample sky. I gazed on angelic forms, whose 
resplendent plumes glancing in the light reflected its brilliance. Seraphic meledy, to which 
all earthly harmony was discord, thrilled my ravished senses. Brighter and still brighter 
grew the gush of light—louder and yet louder the exulting strains! Earth grew dim beneath 
me—heaven appeared above. Onward and upward was my course. I gained the celestial 
arch. The sentinel angel smiled as I uttered Jesus for my watchword! The crown of 
immortality was upon my brow. Joy was my portion—glory my reward. And I knew that 
joy was everlasting and that glory unfading! 

Thas ended my vision, and when I looked out upon the real world once more, the stars 
were all looking down upon me, and the moon seemed to have cast her crown upon the 
waters at my feet. So I arose and entered my home, but with a slow step, thinking over the 
events pourtrayed in my dream. And I said within my heart, it is a true picture, and | will 
gather wisdom from its meaning. For since I know that the objects of earth are unsatisfying 
and its pleasures fleeting, I will not waste my precious moments in their pursuit. Even 
were the certainty mine, that af /ast the tender promises of Religion should console my 
wearied spirit, it were folly not sooner to seek the only source of true happiness ;—and oh! 
what worse than gnadness, wfthout that certainty, to bestow a moment's attention on the 
shadow, while the substance might be gliding from my grasp. E. H. 8. 

Philadelphia, July 12th, 1839. 


YON STARRY WORLDS. 


BY MISS EUGENE D. ST. HERBERT. 





Yon starry worlds—how calmly bright What angel feet the fields have trod, 
They move along the sky ? That glitter on their sides? 

Pearls in the coronal of night, To reach the throne of light—where God— 
They sparkle upon high. Eternally abides ? 

Bright islands of the upper deep, Who would not die to walk with them, 
How brilliantly they glow ? A spirit pure as light, 

Like diamonds ocean eagles weep, The pearl bespangled diadem, 
They gem yon sea of snow. | Upon the brow of night. 


Rural Mount, July, 1839. 














FORGET ME NOT. 


BY CATHARINE H. WATERMAN, 


ForcretT me not, when thou art sadly roving, 

By the old haunts we used to tread of yore, 

Tho’ the dear scenes, the early loved, and loving, 
Shall see no more. 


Forget me not, when thou art lowly kneeling, 

And thy pure thoughts are sadly breath’d in prayer, 

Let memory’s spirit form, around thee stealing, 
Picture me there. 


Oh! if thou knewest how my sad heart yearneth, 
But to be with thee in those haunts again, 
How vainly, for what never more returneth, 

It doth complain ; 


Could’st thou but see the eye, that for thee weepeth, 
Note the pale cheek, grow paler, day by day, 
Mark the bow’d spirit, that still fondly keepeth 

Its dreams for aye; 


Thou would’st not soon forget me, tho’ no morrow 

May find us lingering by each other’s side, 

Sull will I strive, hope’s rainbow tints to borrow, 
My woes to hide. 


Yes, thou wilt think of her, whose heart was broken, 

Whose early hopes, like leaves before the blast 

Were rudely scattered,—and no cheering token 
Around them cast. 


Like to a joyous bark, thro’ seas careering, 

Leap’d my glad bosom, lit by one bright ray 

’Till clouds grew round, the beacon disappearing, 
And, where were they ! 


A storm toss’d Bark, by rude winds fiercely driven, 
And a wreck’d heart, upon life’s Ocean wave, 
Their Anchorage—the blue eternal heaven, 

Won, thro’ the grave. 


Thou knowest well, the heavy ilis that press me, 

Thou knowest all my sad, and chequer’d lot, 

And, tho’ no more on earth, I shall caress thee, 
Forget me not! 











THE WISSAHICKON PIC-NIC. 


JEREMY SHORT’S STORY AT THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Sly. ‘‘ When will the fool come again?’’ 
Sim. “ Anon, my Jord.’’ Taming of the Shrew. 


“ Missis,” shouted the servant girl, with a peculiar nasal twang, from the foot of the 
entry stair-case. 

“ We-e-el,” whistled a shrill voice over the third story bannisters. 

“There ’s a gen’Iman here,” responded the Hebe. 

“A gentleman! Good heavens, what gentleman?” answered the shrill voice, sinking 
into a whisper. 

“The gen’Iman with the lots o’ gold chains,” and with this very elegant and picturesque 
description the slip-shod girl shuffled into the kitchen. 

“Oh! mercy, Mr. Augustus Townsend here, and I in such a trim—the footman out 
too—that slatternly thing to wait on the door—it ’s so shocking if he heard her—dear, dear 
me, what shall I do?’’ and the slouchy maiden aunt, locked wofully at her dishabille, and 
then in a perfect agony rushed tum'.|tuously into her room. 

Meanwhile the cause of all this hubbub sat in the parlor, complacently regarding himself 
in the mirror that stretched to the ceiling opposite him. He was a tall, lean, lathy looking 
gentleman, dressed in a suit of glossy black cloth, with a buff vest, crossed by two enor- 
mous gold chains, one having a watch and the other an eye-glass pendant thereto. He 
wore a huge signet ring, and a breast-pin of astounding size; and carried a thin, whalebone 
cane, fastened by another chain to his wrist. His shiny black hair was disposed in pert 
curls adown his face, and a pair of singularly glossy whiskers vegetated across his face, much 
like the cherubims wings that in the old pictures overshadow the ark. Such was Mr. Augustus 
Townsend. He was, and had been for twenty years, a perfect lady’s man. He was always 
proposing a pic-nic, fishing party, morning ride, evening promenade, or some other equally 
philosophical and intellectual means of delighting the ladies. He was consequently the 
great idol of matronly widows, old young ladies, and mothers with ten ugly unmarried 
daughters. Was a moonlight party got up—Mr. Augustus Townsend was sure to be there. 
Did the Lady’s United Philosophical and Geological Lyceum, make an excursion to the 
marl-pits;—Mr. Augustus Townsend, was chief marshal of the day. Was a benefit ball 
started, or a charitable concert projected—Mr. Augustus Townsend was a director, sold the 
tickets, wrote the newspaper pufls, and saw to getting the ladies seats on the night of the 
performance. ‘Dear soul!” as his admirers would say, “he was killing himself for the 
public good.” The only thing he did not join in was the Bachelor’s Ball; and of that he 
had a perfect horror. “The most preposterous and astonishing insult to the sex,” was his 
phrase, “ever heard of—The Bachelor's Ball!” : 

But as he grew older his popularity—singular fact!—waned rapidly with the ladies. In 
vain he sighed, wrote sonnets for weekly papers, and even once shone in a monthly 
magazine,—in vain he became more finical in dress, added to his assortment of jewelry, 
and madé his whiskers more soul-killing than before. The young beauties began to 
Whisper about grey hairs, and even tittered at him behind his back, He saw his star 
was waning, and determined to marry while his popularity still lingered among a few. Miss 
Angelina Tomatoes was the angel of his dreams. He resolved to carry her by the “coup 
de main,” of an excursion on the Wissabickon. 

The door opened and Miss Angelina Tomatoes swam into the room. She was only 
thirty-eight; but who wants a wife without experience? Besides she was worth thirty 
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thousand dollars, and though Mr. Augustus Townsend did not admire her for this, and 
though he had vowed that he would never marry for lucre, yet by a singular coincidence, he 
had always happened to fall in love with heiresses. With the sweetest simper she extended 
the two first fingers of her hand to the bowing and complimenting Augustus. He was 
delighted—so frank. 

They slid into conversation. Balls, concerts, operas, benefits, and charity fairs, beguiled 
their proper time, and then Mr. Augustus Townsend in his most winning way, broached the 
subject of the contemplated pic-nic. 

“ What la! to the Wissahickon, Mr. Townsend, oh! it will be so enchanting !” 

“ Delightful scenery, blissful retreats !’’ echoed the gentleman in a rhapsody. 

“Oh! I’m in raptures!” said the lady, though she forgot to add whether with the gentle- 
man, the pic-nic, or the Wissahickon. 

“Your fine sensibilities are bewitching,” breathed Mr. Augustus Townsend in his most 
subduing tone. 

“Oh! la! Mr. Townsend,” said the lady, holding her fan up to her face and looking 
“go on,” as plainly as maiden aunt ever looked it. Mr. Augustus Townsend did not answer, 
but he laid his hand gallantly on his heart, and looked—oh! such a look. It went to 
Miss Angelina’s soul. It thrilled her with a new and strange feeling. From that hour her 
virgin affections were irretrievably lost. 

For the next week all was bustle and preparation with Miss Angelina Tomatoes, for 
having been voted, at a meeting of the intended ruralisers, the lady patroness of the day, 
she spent, with the most praiseworthy ardor, one whole hour for three consecutive mornings, 
in debating with the cook what would be most proper to provide for the occasion. At 
last after great deliberation every thing was arranged, that distinguished individual deigning 
to. assert, that “sich a cold snap had never been at the Vissyhickum afore.” Nor was her 
mistress less satisfied with the result of her profound enquiries. She divided her reflections 
with great impartiality, between Mr. Augustus Townsend and the pic-nic dinner, and the 
consequence was, that the most exquisite pleasure rewarded her, in recuriing to her 
praiseworthy conduct. 

At last the long wished for day arrived. The morning was ushered in by a cloudless sky. 
At an early hour the party had assembled at the house of Mr. Simpson, the widowed 
brother-in-law of the maiden aunt. They presented a notable appearance, as the bowed 
window shutters, the four carriages waiting at the door, and a group of gentlemen gathered 
upon the steps, gave it altogether a very lugubrious look, as of a funeral about to start. In 
fact, by one of nature’s freaks, two undertakers, at this moment, happening to run against 
each other on the opposite side of the way, stopped and mutually congratulated eacy other 
upon the pleasing mortality abroad, as evidenced by the scene before them. 

Meanwhile, after great deliberation, the pic-nics packed themselves in the four carriages, 
and amid a general shout of the seven little boys who looked on, were whirled off from the 
door toward Fair Mount, where they were to enter a boat and proceed by water to the Wis- 
sahickon—the servants meeting them there at the proper hour with the collation and the 
wines. Besides Mr. Augustus Townsend and Miss Angelina, there was Miss Hart and her 
dear friend Miss Wright, besides several other interesting and fascinating young ladies, who 
wore their hair in curls, looked sentimental, and laughed very loud. Then for the gentlemen, 
there was Mr. Johnson and Adolphus St. Herbert, with two or three more of like elegant 
names and demeanor. One bright, blue-eyed creature, whose eyes danced merrily as she 
spoke, and who seemed half amused at every thing around her was also there. But she was 
a stranger in the city. Perhaps the most quiet gentleman of the corps, whose dark eye 
wandered oft and ardently to the face of Anne Estelle, was conscious of other reasons for 
joining the party than the pleasures of a pic-nic. 

They reached Fair Mount. It was a glorious day in June, and the sun streamed down on 
the fresh earth from a cloudless sky, as it might have done in Eden before our first parents 
had brought sin, and shame, and misery into the world. The scenery looked more beautiful 
than ever, for improvement had not then desolated Lemon Hill, and the leafy woods still 
covered its sides, and skirted the edge of the calm, transparent water that now slept in the 
quiet sunshine, or now curled and sparkled in the morning breeze. All was fresh and beau- 
tiful. The boat swung on the tide, and her gallant streamers fluttered in the wind. The 
swift swallows skimmed the wave, or darted like arrows upward to the sky. The mellow 
sound of a distant horn floated down the river with its varied echoes, and anon the hum of 
the distant city, swelled like a faint murmur from afar. 

“Did you ever row, Mr. Stratton?” patronisingly enquired Mr. Augustus Townsend, 
who as procurer of the boat, which he had borrowed from a friend, was voted coxswain 7eé. 
con. 
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« A little,” was the quiet answer. 

«Ah! then you will lay me under particular obligations if you will take that starboard 
oar,” and he pointed consequentially to the—wrong side. 

“ Certainly,” said Stratton, with a suppressed smile, taking the seat pointed out. 

“Mr. Johnson—you will, if you please, appropriate the next oar,” pompously continued 
Augustus. 

« [—J—believe—I ’m not very—expert at—rowing,” stammered out Mr. Johnson. 

«“ But, my dear sir, my dear sir, permit me to insist on your trying—the ladies, you know, 
like time and tide wait for no man, ha! ha!” 

With a rueful countenance Mr. Johnson sat down, and Stratton having volunteered to 
instruct him, he made, while the rest were embarking, sundry astonishing and most wonder- 
ful evulutions with his sweep on the adjacent landing. 

After considerable modesty, many well managed screams, and a deal of well-feigned fear 
on the part of the ladies, and of Miss Angelina Tomatoes especially, the party found 
themselves all comfortably stowed away in the boat, the ladies seated in the stern sheets with 
Mr. Townsend in their midst, manfully grasping the tiller ropes, and the rest of the gentle- 
men ranged each at an oar along the narrow barge, waiting eagerly, like grey-hounds in the 
slip, to start. 

Cast off!” thundered Mr. Augustus Townsend, majestically waving his hand; and the 
slender boat, yielding to the current, slowly swung round into the stream. 

“'Toss!”’ shouted the captain. 

“Toss what?” ruefully asked Mr. Johnson. 

“Do as I do,” whispered Stratton; and fixing his eye on the kind adviser, the perplexed 
Johnson copied, with inimitable exactness and rapidity, every motion Stratton made. You 
might have theught him the shadow of his teacher. 

“Now gentlemen!” slowly said Augustus, wishing to gain time to recollect the next 
order, which he had learnt by rote that morning from a book his friend had furnished, but 
which in the excitement of his responsible situation he had since forgotten, “now gentlemen,” 
and he looked authoritative, and elevated his voice, “now gentlemen, you may—may,” 
trying in vain to remember what to say, and at last forced, instead of shouting, “‘ Board,” to 
bolt out the base Saxon, “ Drop your oars,”’—and splash they went into the water. 

“Oh! mercy—horror—we ’re going over the fall!” shrieked Angelina, in her shrillest 
tones. “Oh! Mr. Townsend, save us, save us!” and she raised her eyes tenderly to that 
TY iad face, and looked the very picture of weak, confiding woman. What a touching 
sight! 

Every one who has been at Fair Mount, knows that the dam which crosses the river, ter- 
minates on the city side at the end of the causeway, which here juts out more than a hundred 
feet into the river, forming with an opposing wharf a spacious ferebay, in which the 
pleasure barges are kept. ‘The end of the causeway is connected with that of the wharf by a 
floating bridge, of a yard or more in breadth. From this bridge the barges always start, and 
are consequently no great distance from the falls. In common seasons there is no danger, 
but now the river was unusually high, and during the delay the boat had rapidly drifted 
within a dangerous proximity to the dam. 

Mr. Augustus Townsend looked at the rushing waters, and his heart quaked within him. 
He made an effort to assume an easy and composed demeanor, but in vain. Dignity, 
gallantry, the manual itself fled from him, and while his face blanched with affright, he 
stammered out, 

“ Pull—pull—pull, like the very—dickens !”’ 

Their situation was now really alarming. As the river was in freshet, the water was 
rolling over the dam several feet deep, while the current heaved, dashed, and whitened, as it 
swept along, and then roared and boiled in the vortex below. As few knew how to row, 
the order of the coxswain only added to the danger. The flurried crew splashed and splut- 
tered with their unwieldly sweeps, and one or two fell backward in the boat. The barge 
was now parallel with the falls, the water foamed below, the ladies began to shriek, one or 
two hastily rose, Angelina almost went into hysterics, and even the blue-eyed, laughing Anne 
Estelle, looked anxiously around, All this passed in an instant. They were now within a 
rod or so of where the waters began to comb. At this moment Stratton looked hastily 
around, and saw that there was one good oarsman on the same side with himself, and 
another on the starboard. He shouted rapidly to them to pull ahead, and to the others to 
take in their oars. 

“For heaven’s sake, ladies, sit down,” he continued energetically, and awed by his manner 
they sank into their seats. “Give way now—heartily there—larboard hard, warner!” 
and the long, slender boat trembling uncertainly a moment in the current, shot at length 
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gallantly off diagonally from the falls, and while her frail timbers quivered sensibly from the 
struggle, darted away into the stream, leaving the dark waters whirling and glistening in her 


_ wake. <A few herculean strokes convinced even Angelina that they were out of danger. 


“‘Egad, but that was done splendidly, my lads,” ejaculated Augustus, recovering at once 
his safety and his complacency. “ How finely I brought you out of that scrape—ah ! ladies, 
there ’s nothing like scientific steering. Firmness an skill, that’s all. And now, lads, give 
way—we ’Il exhibit our velocity to the spectators, we ’ve an extraordinary swift boat, 
and we ’Il 


‘ Walk the waters like a thing of life.’ ” 


Stratton looked up, and met Miss Estelle’s glowing face. Her lip was curled at Augustus, 
as contemptuously as it was possible for such a pretty lip to curl; but in another instant, her 
deep, blue eyes were turned away, beaming with involuntary gratitude to Stratton. As they 
caught his ardent gaze, however, the long, dreamy lashes dropped quickly over them, 
while the red blood dyed her cheek and drow with a flush like summer sunset. Stratton’s 
heart beat high, and a thrill shot through his frame. 

“Oh! dear, how perfectly sailor-like, Mr. Townsend is to-day,” whispered Miss Angelina 
Tomatoes, “and his collar is tarned down so like Lord Byron inthe print. Quite charmingly 
romantic, I declare.” 

“ And so delightfully ready with those enchanting sea terms,” said Miss Hart, “he puts 
one so in mind of Cooper and the Red Rover.” 

“Is n’t he piratical looking though?” asked Anne, with one of her wicked smiles. Mr. 
Augustus Townsend happened to overhear her. His vanity was flattered—to look piratical 
was the height of his ambition! He shook his tiller rope very archly, as he thought at her, 
and wittily, no doubt, remarked, that “’t was breaking orders to speak of the coxswain,” 
whereat Miss Angelina and another young lady laughed immoderately. 

Meanwhile the boat sped on. Slowly they rounded the first point, and the calm, beautiful 
scenery opened upon them. The thick woods skirted either shore, except here and there, 
where a country seat peeped out from the foliage, or a little summer-house, like the eyrie of an 
eagle, was perched high on some overhanging rock. How changed is it now! ‘The hand of 
improvement has cut down the forest, destroyed the white cottages, and covered the bare 
hills with unsightly stumps! But the shores were then beautiful, and the ladies were 
accordingly delighted. The romantic ones talked of stars, moonlight, silver waves, and 
wished for poetry. Miss Angelina dipped her hand into the water, and gazed pensively upon 
its placid depths, while she owned the gentle influence of the hour, and heaved a faint sigh 
as she thought of Augustus at her side. ¢ 

“ How sweet is that island!” said she softly, one could live there forever with some 
fond heart one loved,” and she touchingly raised her eyes to steal a tender glance at 
Augustus. % 

“Ah! a lovely spot—so charming—so romantic—you have such exquisite taste: 
whispered he. 

“La! indeed,” said she, tenderly,—for the rest of the company were engaged in an 
animated conversation, by themselves—*“ when will you cease to flatter me, Mr. Townsend,— 
shame!” 

“TI would n’t flatter for the world, my Angelina,” sighed he, with a most melting glance, 
venturing, for the first time, to call her by that name, “my heart!” and he laid his hand on 
the buttons on the left side of his coat. : : 

“Oh fie! Augustus,” said she, determined to be quits, “fie now, indeed,” gaily laying 
her hand on his arm,—but at this instant the measured sound of oars wae heard ahead, 
and a well-manned barge, filled with an athletic crew, and with the gay pennons floating 
in the breeze, came sweeping gracefully along, seeming like some water-sprite, to skim 
over the surface without touching the waves. As she passed them, her coxswain gallantly 
bowed, her crew simultaneously tossed their oars, and the long and slender boat shot beautl- 
fully by and then rested like a dream upon the water. 

“ Toss—toss,” shouted Augustus, taken by surprise. His crew in part obeyed, but the oar 
of poor Mr. Johnson, would not come up, and when at last he had raised it to the sky, the 
water ran down the blade into his face in streams. Yet he bore it like a martyr, until 
Augustus again gave the order, and on the pic-nics went, the three tyros in rowing, puffing 
and catching crabs, or cutting queer circles with their oars in the water. At last they paused 
opposite the island. ; 

“Pon honor, we ’ve come amazingly swift,” said Augustus, looking at his watch, “ not 
three miles, and we ’ve orly been fifty-five minutes. It’s quite a velocipede. Ladies 1t 
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equals a regatta!” and putting up his gold repeater, he looked around with a satisfied and 
very exalted air. Angelina raised her eyes and then glanced round the company with a de- 
lighted look. Augustus saw it, and his bosom heaved. There was such soul in that look. 

At last after a due series of adventures, they reached the mouth of the Wissahickon, and 
leaving the boat below the falls there, proceeded to the contemplated spot, upon the banks of 
that beautiful stream. It was a quiet little nook, bounded on one side by the silvery 
brook, and on the other by the tall cliffs, covered with trees, which towered overhead up into 
the sky. Away in the distance, a few snowy mansions could be seen, embowered in the 
forest, and hung on some bold and lofty height, like ancient castellated abodes. The narrow 
road runs along on one side of the stream, between the water and the hills, while on the 
other the foliage, in many places, reaches down and dips into the wave, and the rocks now 
run out into the brook, and now shoot almost perpendicularly, covered with trees, and lifting 
their heads in sublimity on high. Few spots are more beautiful. The pic-nics were in 
raptures. 

The party was soon encamped, and its various members dispersed to their enjoyments. 
One gentleman produced fishing tackle, and seating himself on a stump, sat for several 
hours, patiently gazing on a little cork that floated motionless on the water. Others, of a 
scientific turn, brought out huge hammers, and fell to, with astonishing eagerness, knocking 
off specimens of every stone and rock around, with as much gravity and skill, as if they had 
been so many unfortunate sufferers, condemned to break stone upon the turnpike. Some 
strolled out to gather flowers, some skimmed pebbles over the waves, some spread their 
partner’s shawls under a shady tree and lounged, and some giggled and flirted together, with 
amazing dexterity. One ambitious young gentleman, clambered up a tree, and when he got 
there, was almost frightened to death at his situation. It wasa little tree, and the wind began 
to rock it very uncomfortably about. The daring adventurer, afraid to advance or retreat, 
bore it awhile most manfully, but as a stronger puff than common lurched him suddenly 
away, he clutched the bough with a desperate hold, and shrieked for help. 

“Oh! Mr. Townsend, oh! look at Mr. Johnson,” cried Miss Angelina in alarm, “he ’il 
fall and be killed,—he will, I know he will.” 

At this very comfortable assurance, the terrified young gentleman turned as white as a 
sheet, and shrieked louder than before. 

“Oh, what shall be done?” screamed Miss Hart, wringing her hands, and running up the 
rocks, as if lessening the distance between her and the sufferer, was the surest way to arrest 
the catastrophe. 

“ What shall be done, indeed?” said Mr. Augustus Townsend, who had retreated some 
twenty feet backward from the tree, and around whom the other young ladies were now 
clinging, beseeching him and each other not to spare any exertions to rescue Mr, Johnson 
from his perilous position. “ What can be done—if I was n’t afraid my weight would break 
down the tree, I ’d climb it and save him,” and he backed a foot or two further from the 
scene of danger, by way of having, we suppose, a better view of the catastrophe. 

“Oh! then do n’t go,” implored Miss Angelina, and perfectly aghast at the possibility of 
any accident happening to Augustus, she threw herself on the mercy of the sufferer, and 
cried beseechingly, “dear Mr. Johnson, do let yourself drop, may be you ’ll only break a 
limb or so, do!” 

At this pleasing alternative, seconded as it was, by another swing of ten feet through the 
air, Mr. Johnson howled in perfect despair, conjuring them not to leave him to die. 

“ Really, really, if it would n’t be second murder, I ’d climb up to him,” said Augustus, 
fearfully looking around. 

“Yes, massa,” said one of the servants,—for all distinctions were now lost, and counsel 
was eagerly taken from any adviser,—* yes, massa, climb up, and sling de young gentleman 
in dis,” continued he, grinning from ear to ear, and producing the rope which had been 
brought out for a swing, “make him fast round de body so, put toder end round de limb, pass 
it to us, and den we let him down by the run, as dey say at sea,” 

“Oh! yes, sling me, sling me,” gasped the terrified Johnson, catching at the prospect of 
life, “do come up, Jim—I know a vacancy for a valet, indeed I do—oh! come, for mercy’s 
sake, come—lI shall fall,—I ’ll haunt you all if I’m killed.” 

The lacky enjoyed the terror for an instant or so more, and then almost dying with sup- 
pressed mirth, started off with one end of the rope and clambered nimbly up the tree. He 
soon made a noose, threw it dexterously over the body of the terrified gentleman, and passing 
it around the bough, told him to huld on. The other end was soon in the hands of the 
ruralisers, 

“ Ready, dere!” said Jim, shewing his teeth in his delight. 
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«All ready,” answered Augustus below, holding on to the rope with four young ladies. 

“ Lower away,” shouted the lacky, leaping from the tree, and almost in the same 
instant, the breathless adventurer was lowered to the ground, amid the deafening cheers of 
the excited pic-nics. 

“What can they be at,” said Stratton, appearing at this moment, with Miss Estelle, 
around a bend below on the stream. 

“IT can’t for my life tell,” laughed the blue-eyed beauty. “I only saw Mr. Johnson 
swinging a moment in the air, and the rest lowering away like practised sailors,—but you 
should know better, Mr. Lieutenant.” 

“ Hush, not a word of that, Anne,” said her companion gaily. “But really, it looked as 
if Mr. Johnson had been run up to the yard arm of the Constitution. “I ’Il bet anything 
that rascal Jim, has a hand in it. Jim, you villain !—what caper have you been at now?” 

“Beg pardon, Massa Stratton,” said the demure lackey, addressing his master,—though he 
was not known in that capacity to the rest of the company,—“ beg pardon indeed, Miss,”— 
and then he proceeded to relate the whole occurrence, to the infinite, though unnoticed 
amusement of Anne, and her almost convulsed lover. Stratton, however, muintained his 
outward gravify, and rebuked the man for his conduct. 

“ Never tink massa so near,” slyly whispered the negro to himself, as the couple hurried 
away, “or no catch him at his foolery—but ha! ha! if I only hab de end of de rope instead 
of Townsin, would n’t I dangle de young gentleman about dere—neber call me Jim, if I 
would n’t.” 

The time for dinner at length came, and with hungry countenances the pic-nics gathered 
around the board, all except the enthusiastic fisherman, who still gazed at his motionless cork, 
and had scarcely raised his eyes from it, even at the screams of Mr. Johnson and the ladies. 
The provisions, however, were in a lamentable state. The eggs, not being hard-boiled, had 
been broken and deluged every thing around them. The castor had shared much the same 
fate, and the ham and bread was in consequence delightfully sour with vinegar. The cheese 
swam in an ocean at the bottom of the basket, and scarcely an article of food but what was 
spoiled. A few crackers which had luckily been stowed in a tin butter-kettle, escaped the 
general ruin, and had to satisfy the voracious appetites of the ruralisers. 

*‘ Now bring in the wine,” said Mr. Augustus, with dignity, for as he had provided that 
article himself, he felt certain of its excellence, “ we ’il make up there for the rest.” 

“T don’t know, sir,” whimpered the slip-shod girl—now smartly dressed,—smoothing 
down her spruce apron with one hand, and biting the finger nails of the other very demurely, 
“but the Madeery was forgot—and half o’ the Champaigne’s bust and run out, sir.” 

“Confou ”’ broke out Mr. Augustus Townsend,—but recollecting himself, he added, 
with his sweetest smile, “ladies, I regret it only for your sakes, as for we gentlemen, disasters 
are our food,” and he looked philosophically around. 

“For my part,” said Anne Estelle, laughing in spite of herself, “I think we ’d better 
return, or we shall end with a thunder shower.” 

“T’m a-afraid,’ stammered out Mr. Augustus Townsend, “ we ’d better do so—the ladies 
must be so fatigued.” 

Angelina and one or two others vowed they were not in the least tired, that they only 
wished to return on the gentlemen’s account, and concluded therefore, that they had better at 
once set out. 

Tired, not in the best humor, and almost famished, they reached the boat toward nightfall, 
Angelina inwardly determining to give the slip-shod girl a month’s warning on the morrow, 
—Mr. Johnson looking ruefully at his blistered hands, and groaning at the long pull before 
him,—and Miss Estelle, hanging on Stratton’s arm, and lingering a little in the rear, her 
deep blue-eye merrily dancing as she gazed at the group ahead, and her clear, silvery voice 
ringing out at intervals in a joyous laugh. 

«What in the world induced you to come on such an excursion as this?” asked her 
companion. , 

“Oh, you know I had to go wherever my kind maiden aunt there said. She told me pic- 
nics were all the rage. But what, pray, brought you here, may I ask,”’ said Anne, looking 
provokingly mirthful as she lifted her merry eyes to his face. 

“ What?” answered Stratton, in her own humor, “oh! since you lost your heart and I 
had to become engaged to you, it’s my duty to wait upon you, lest you should do the same 
to some other one.” 

“Pshaw!” said the gladsome girl, “I promised foolishly to have you, because I saw you 
were going into a consumption—and I was always celebrated, you know, for my merciful 
feelings.’ 
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Ani on they went. 
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Two happier hearts beat not in the wide world, for each was firm in 


its reliance on the other’s truth. Would that there might be more such! How much jealousy 


and misery might then be spared to mankind, 


A month after, Miss Angelina ran off, and was married to Mr. Townsend, not because any 
one was opposed to it, but because she had always read in novels that such was the romantic 
way of doing things. After that blissful occurrence she was heard telling Miss Hart, who 
drawled of weeping willows, and was as long and cadaverous as a ghost that, in a shady 
nook, beside a tinkling cascade, where the leaves pattered in the wind, Mr. Augustus Town- 
send, kneeling on the sod, and ardently clasping her hand, had proffered to her bis life and 
hislove. «And you know,” said she, “if he ’d been any thing above common, I could n’t 
have said no, choosing as he did, so romantic a spet and posture.” 


August, 1839. 


THE WANDERER. 


BY MISS E. H. STOCKTON. 


Tue beauty of his home 
Amid its sheltering trees— 
The soft, sweet music of the woodland 
throng,— 
And of the waters murmuring in song— 
The odorous freshness of the hill-top 
breeze— 
Had lost their wonted loveliness for him, 
And all their varied charms seemed cold and 
dim. 


His gentle mother’s smile, 
That wakened at his sight 
Like beauty at the coming of the day— 
Whose blue eyes filled with tears were he 
away, 

As dews within the violet’s cup at night— 
Aye, even her love, already grieved so niuch, 
Wanted the power his restless soul to touch. 


And yet he was her all; 
A widow’s only child! 
Her bud of promise, scarce unfolded yet— 
Her star of hope when all the rest had set, 
Lighting her pathway with a lustre mild. 
las, how many a flower conceals a worm, 
How many astar grows dim amid the storm. 


10 





The waking up of life 
In the green, quiet glen, 
At the first beaming of the rosy dawn, 
And all its sounds of joy as day rolled on, 
He marked not—longing for the haunts of 
men, 
Until at last the strong desire to roam 
Made him an alien from his mother’s home. 


Years pass—/long years to her 
Who rests in sorrow’s shade ; 

And feebler grows her step from day to day, 
Until at length no more she takes her way 

Along the walks where he in boyhood 

strayed. 

Fading and dying! yet within her mind 
Still is the image of the wanderer shrined. 


But o’er her reason falls 
A strange and sudden gloom ! 
She hath no interest in the present hour, 
And earth's futurity hath lost its power 
To wake again her drooping hopes to 
bloom. 
She heeds not sight nor sound, but seems to 
dwell, 
In the sad past with him she loved so well. 
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At length a wayworn man 
With a soiled garb and poor, 

Bearing full many a mark of sorrow’s trace 
On his pale brow, and o’er his sunburnt face, 

Came with the evening’s shadow to her 

door. 
Just ere the last faint signs of life were o’er, 
He came to her who knew his form no more. 
tn, 


The lamp’s uncertain ray 
Shows him her pallid brow 
And the dim lustre of her sightless eyes, 
Wearing the azure of the twilight skies, 
That bend in shadowy radiance o’er them 
now. 
But hark—he hears her call with low, sweet 
moan, 
Upon his name—alas that faltering tone. 


She calls him from afar 
(Deeming he still doth roam) 
With the faint whisper of her dying voice,— 
«“ My son, if thou wert here I should rejoice, 
Thou who didst leave thy Mother and her 
home, 
Taking all beauty and all joy away 
With thy bright presence and thy laughter 


gay.” 


She paused—her eyes grew dim— 
More slowly came her breath ; 
Though on her pallid features beamed the 
while, 

Pure as its first, affection’s latest smile, 
Throwing a glory o’er the face of Death. 
Then while remorse and terror shook his 

frame, 
Wildly her loved one called upon her name. 


“Dear Mother, here am I, 
Speak to me once again ! 
It is your son—here by your couch I stand, 
Do you not see me? feel my clasping hand? 
And must I utter love’s own words in 
vain? 
Mother, dear, blessed Mother! oh my God— 
How shall I bear this chastening from thy 
rod!” 


Yet even as he spoke, 
Again a murmur came 
From the pale lips he had so wildly prest, 
And the weak hand that in his own found 
rest, 
Trembled at the sweet mention of his 
name. 
«“ My Son”—and breathlessly he bent to hear, 
As that familiar music reached his ear. 





“ How would I bless thee, boy, 
If thou wert with me yet, 
Twining my fingers in thy shining hair, 
Wreathed like thy Father’s round thy 
forehead fair, 

And feel new life to know our lips has met! 
But now I die—and thou perchance art gay 
Thoughtless of her who suffers far away !” 


. 


“And must she leave me thus? 
Oh God, have mercy now.— 
Mother look on me—see—your child is near, 
His love is all your own—arouse and hear— 
These are jis lips that rest upon your 
brow! 
In vain—in vain !—alas those glaring eyes— 
Those purpling lips—those life-dissolving 
sighs !” 


Sorrow and life at once 
Ceased in her gentle heart! 
While he for whom her parting sigh was 
sped, 
Fell by her side a/most as cold and dead, 
As though he too had felt the spoiler’s 
dart. 
But oh, he woke beside her lifeless clay,— 
She in a clime where Death no more hath 
sway ! 


But other years went by — 
Crowning with wealth and fame ; 
And by the wanderer’s side a gentle one 
With smile like light, and voice all music’s 
own, 

Spoke to him soothingly, and she became 
Dearer than life unto him—at her word 
His heart would bound within him like a 

bird. 


And there were young, bright eyes 
Upgazing into his, 
With sweet, confiding innocence and joy,— 
Yet while he looked with pride upen his boy, 
Emotions of a sacred tenderness, 
O’ercame him often as he stooped to trace 
His Mother’s likeness in his daughter's 
face ! 


And now when others round 
Are full of hope and glee, 
He sees a vision of the past arise, 

A pale, meek phantom flits before his eyes, 
And wakes again the pangs of memory. 
Till Faith’s sweet accents speak his sins 

forgiven, ; 
And Hope assures him they shall meet in 
Heaven! 


Philadelphia, August, 1839. 
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AN ESSAY ON TACITURNITY. 


BY CHRISTOPHER QUIET, ESQ. 
** Aiiud est celare, aliud tacere.’’ Cicero. 


Tr, after addressing to a fellow mortal, in whose company you are thrown, sundry questions 
with duc politeness, only monosyllables are received for your pains in reply, you will rarely 
err should you set him down, either for a fool or a cynic. 

Some Philosophers and Poets too, assert, that silence betokens reflection and is one of the 
surest signs of wisdom. We are of a different notion, and fear they would frame an axiom 
not from a copious collection of facts, but from exceptions, which never surely make a rule. 
Forsooth, must we infer that, because Sir Isaac Newton, wrapped in the deepest speculations, 
stood, half awake, for hours on the ladder of his library, welding link after link, the 
massive chain of some great problem, or because Addison abhorred talking, as he did the 
slightest interference with his beloved and amiable Sir Roger, because, in short, philosophers 
generally are silent men, all silent men are philosophers? Depend upon it, the reason 
silence so often holds such undisputed sway, among what otherwise would be a cheerful 
company, is that dulness is the portion ef the majority of those who compose it. Although 
some may call us heretical, rest assured, it is no easy effort to sustain with sense and elegance, 
a spirited conversation om an important and interesting topic, or when some subject is 
by random broached without flagging, to pursue it until exhausted. We grant, however, if 
a man under these circumstances, is unable either to strike out an original train of thought, 
or from lack of information, to converse, or perhaps, we should say think fluently, he displays 
a wislom in his silence; but this is not the meaning the good old fellows of the Spectator 
would put upon the maxim. 

Silence, to be sure, sometimes proceeds from selfishness, as among those who may be 
appropriately termed thought-misers, who hoard up information with as much industry, and 
hold on with as much tenacity, as a miser does his gold; men who are constantly reading 
and thinking, but never imparting. ‘The learned selfish character, however, is so rare, as 
hardly to be met with in the common walks of life; few men, indeed, there are of literary 
tastes, whose natures are not infused with at least a portion of the spirit of emulation, who 
would not chisel out for themselves a nook, however small, in the temple of fame. 

But we entertain even a werse dislike of an incessant talker, than of a solemn, silent per- 
sonage. The portraiture of such an individual, must be vividly familiar to all who have 
suffered under the inflictions of his tongue. For example, if a listener attempts quickly, 
timidly, and by stealth, as it were to introduce a word, he is repulsed with a frown. But 
should he have the good fortune, after watching with anxiety for the first breathing spell, to 
suggest an idea at once appropriate and superior to any uttered, he replies without checking 
his endless roll of words—“ oh! sir,—I ask your pardon—singular coincidence—I was just 
coming to that, but find you have anticipated me.”” Should one see a person of this descrip- 
tion, looming in the distance, for their bustling gait frequently betrays them, it is his duty as 
an honest member of society to discountenance and avoid him. 

There are many ways of affecting wisdom by silence, one only shall be mentioned, and 
doubtless, our reader may have met with those to whom we have reference, who have occa- 
sioned for the moment no slight mertification. For instance, he has been travelling in a 
public conveyance, and in bearing his share of the conversation, finds an attentive though 
silent listener, who, after the communication of an interesting fact, rewards him with an 
averted smile,—not of course pointedly looking him the face, the speaker puts his head out 
of the window, to discover whether they have passed upon the road any thing of a humorous 
description, but they have just passed a sheet of water, and he sees no reason why this should 
excite a smile, inasmuch as the geese floating on its bosom, are behaving as geese usually 
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do. He then turns over in his mind the subject of conversation, but fails to detect any flaw or 

mistatement, yet, feels satisfied some error was made, and that he has at last met with a man 

of wonderful sense and shrewdness. Something, however, in the end occurs to undeceive 

him—faithfully exemplifying the truth of what Tully says in the motto we adopt, that it is 

one thing toconceal one’s ignorance by a counterfeited tacitumity, and quite another thing to 

be silent. 
* * * * * * * a 

When in a neighboring state, it happened as our lot to travel in a stage coach well filled 
with passengers, and as it was yet dark when we began our journey, we longed for daylight 
with a traveller’s anxiety, in order to scan the countenances of those into whose company 
we had casually fallen. The sun at last brightened the east, and we found that next to us 
sat a portly gentleman, in an olive colored coat—buff vest—black stock—with well polished 
boots. His face was round and slightly reddened—indicating, as it seemed at the time, 
neither habitual deep thought, nor a large share of shrewdness, his demeanor was altogether 
unstudied; the person of the portly gentleman was flanked by one hardly thicker than the 
shadow of a case knife, with its edge toward the sun, his complexion had a sallow hue, his 
face was attenuated and somewkat pensive in expression, and his dress black. The former 
gentleman was at once set down for a man in easy circumstances, not overly stocked with 
sense and of ne profession, the other we quietly decided was a clergyman. 

The three sturdy looking yeomen who sat opposite, from their embrowned hue, hale 
appearance, and sinewy hands, we judged were farmers, as indeed they were; after 
scrutinising the lineaments of those in the vicinity, our eyes rested on the countenance ofa 
gentleman on the back seat, and we thought we never beheld a finer. ‘There was about his 
face the appearance of great calmness, sense and self command, it was well furrowed with 
the lines of thought. ‘Ihe dress was neat, and exactly suited our notions of propriety ; at 
the last glance, we were thoroughly persuaded of having found a man of deep learning and 
reflection, in a word a philosopher, one who would delight and instruct, by imparting stores 
of knowledge from the treasures of a Bacon or a Locke. ‘Topic after topic was introduced, 
handled and laid aside, the philosophic looking gentleman, at the same time listening 
with grave attention. At last we ventured to put a question to him, but were compelled to 
be satisfied with a simple negative, thus deepening the favorable impression his countenanee 
and silence had created. ‘The portly gentleman was much more communicative, he started 
the conversation, never permitting it to flag, or himself to tire the patiences of those around 
him. He seemed at home in chemistry, law, history, agriculture, every thing, his eye at the 
same time glanced vividly, and every lineament was alive with intelligence; this gentle- 
man we discovered was a lawyer, and we mentally recanted the error we had made. His 
neighbor, the shadow, entertained us with dissertations on Anatomy, and the subject of his 
college thesis, for he had just graduated, and was (a Doctor) an M. D. and not a clergyman, 
as was supposed; but as he felt no desire to canvass any other topic, dragging poor 
Esculapius in without apology or taste, we felt none to converse. 

The conversation at a stand, we again essayed a question, and screwing up with a great 
deal of respect and dignity, in order more surely to fix the attention of the silent gentleman, 
observed it were needless to tell him, that we, as others, had our favorite philosophers and 
chosen theory, and would take the liberty of enquiring whether he was fond of Bacon. 

“Bacon,” he exclaimed with a giggle, at the same time smartly slapping his knee. “Oh! 
yis, sir—very, v-e-r-y, this fall I salted down a thousand weight of the finest ever cured in all 
the country round.” 

Our chagrin and disappointment may be much better imagined than expressed. 


TO GERALDINE. 





I rove rHeExz, I love thee, If my life-breath could be, love, 
My heart’s fairy queen, A ransom for thine, 
I love thee, I love thee, Id yield it for thee, love, 
My own Geraldine? ' With all that is mine. 
They talk of the pleasure Ah! had I the power, 
That riches bestow,— I ’d count as time flown, 
Without thee, my treasure, A year for each hour 
What joy could I know? That thou wert mine own. H. H. 





























DEMETRIUS LEONDARI. 


A TALE OF THE GREEK REVOLUTION. 
BY JOSEPH BOUGHTON, ESQ. 


Cuaaprer I. 


Ir was midsummer—and the gaudiest tints of Nature’s drapery embellished the beautiful 
Island of Scio. Its pebbled shores were kissed by the laughing waves of the deep blue 
Aegean ; its bold mountains rose high amid its clouds of purple and gold, and its soft valleys 
were the sylvan abedes of the violet and the rose. The evening was beautiful; for the moon 
had risen o’er the tops of Scio’s hills, and, looking down into the peaceful Aegean’s wave, ~ 
smiled to see her own bright image reflected there. High towering from the shore, amid 
embrasures of giant oaks and sycamores, rose the Palace of the rich and noble Stephanos 
Marius. All was still, and bright, and beautiful—when, suddenly was heard the low dash of 
oats far off in the silver bay, and happy voices to carol forth a song, and their music was 
borne to the shore on the breeze’s wings: 


THE GREEK STUDENT’S RETURN. 


From far Italia’s sunny land, 
O’er mountain waves I come; 
Before me lies the silver strand, 
That skirts my Sciote home. 


I leave Italia’s college halls, 

Each soiled and dusty tome; 

And wisdom’s laurel gained from ‘thence, 
Shall bloom around my home. 


I leave the sunny brow and smile, 
Italia’s daughters wear— 

But smiles await me in yon isle, 
For Zeurica is there. 


Hail, “Isle of Beauty”—hail once more— 
What rapturous feelings come, 

As now [ tread the lovely shore, 

That skirts my Sciote home. 


As the last stanza was sung, a tall and noble youth, with features partially concealed by a 
profusion of raven ringlets, had leaped upon the strand, when a bright and celestial being 
arrayed in sparkling robes of white, came tripping down the pathway that led from the 
mansion of Stephanos Marius, and in an instant was enfolded in the arms of the youth. 
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“My own Zellica”—exclaimed the enraptured Demetrius Leondari, as he pressed the 
maiden again and again to his breast, “this is a happiness I had not counted on this 
evening.” 

“I knew you were coming, Demetrius—and I heard and listened with rapture to your 
song. But how came you thus safely? Know you not that the Provinces and many of the 
Islands have revolted against their Turkish servants—that Cyprus and Rhodes are even now 
in arms, and that the Pacha’s vessels of war cover the intervening seas ?” 

“ Aye, I know it all—but they molested not my vessel. But what of Scio? Is she content 
to lick the dust under Ottoman rules, while her sister islands are throwing off their chains 
and flocking to the standards of thcir brave leaders?” and the eye of Demetrius flashed upon 
the maiden. 

“ No, Demetrius—Scio is not as the other islands. She would fain forget her slavery in 
the enjoyment of her wealth and the beauties with which nature has endowed her. And, 
besides, Asma Sultana loves our dear little island; and her influence upon her brother, 
Sultan Mahmoud, will avert from us those oppressions, with whieh his tyranny has so long 
visited Greece. The great of our isle have refused to join their countrymen in the revolt.” 

“ And does Zellica approve the decision of these time-serving, luxurious inhabitants of our 
isle? What, though our chains gall us not now, through the clemency of Asma Sultana? 
she cannot live always—and Scio may become as oppressed as the rest of Greece. No—no 
—cast away such sentiments, my Zellica—they are unworthy of the daughter of Stephanos 
Marius. Vow, should Scio strike off her fetters, while her countrymen are roused, led on 
by the brave Bozzaris, and the no less valiant Ipsilanti.”’ 

“ You do me injustice, Demetrius. I do not approve the weak policy that would prevent 
Scio from becoming great and free. My sentiments are ycurs—and so, indeed are these of 
my father. Nay, will you not come with me to see him? He is, even now, sitting in the 
eastern porch, unconscious of my absence.” 

“Forgive me, sweet Zellica—not to-night. I must hasten to my mother and sisters. | 
will see the noble Stephanos on the morrow. Adieu, Zeilica”—and the youth bounded from 
her side, and was soon in the arms of his mother and sisters at their mansion. 

It was a happy meeting. Demetrius Leondari was the only son of a noble and wealthy 
widow—and was the pride and hope of her and her beautiful daughters—and they welcomed 
his return, after an absence of some years, with a joy and fondness that mothers and sisters 
alone can exhibit toward a beloved and promising son and brother. 

Like many of the nobler sons of modern Greece, Demetrius had been sent away to Italy, 
to learn all that could be taught in the Universities there. He had also visited Germany, 
France and England; and had imbibed with his education and information obtained by 
travel, those high and enlarged views of the rights of man, and of liberty, which are insepa- 
rable from intellectual expansion and experience. Abroad, too, he had learned to look upon 
his own beautiful country in a different light from that which his limited knowledge had 
afforded him in boyhood. He had been made acquainted with her ancient glory—when a 
Lycurgus and a Solon governed the people by the most enlightened and salutary laws ; when 
a Socrates and a Plato taught the Athenian youth the lessons of moral wisdom; when 
science was dispensed to the assembled students in the groves of Academus; when the 
thunders of eloquence were heard from the lips of a Demosthenes—when a Xerxes, an 
Achilles, a Leonidas, and an Alexander, led on her warlike sons to “glory or the grave.” 

Demetrius had heard of the revolt of the Grecian Isles and Provinces with feelings of 
patriotic pride and pleasure—yet, his mortification almost overwhelmed him when, on his 
return, he learned that his native Scio had remained a calm observer of his country’s revolu- 
tionary movements, without attempting to participate in them. He lay his.head upon his 
pillow that night—and his dreams were of Zellica—and of Scio’s freedom. 


Cuaprer II, 


Demetrius rose the next morning with pleasurable emotions. He was again installed in 
the home of his childhood, surrounded by those he loved. The forenoon passed away 10 
receiving visits from old and well remembered companions—and in the afternoon Demetrius 
bent his steps toward the mansion of Stephanos Marius. The father of Zellica received him 
with open arms. ; 

“T am glad to learn,” said Stephanos, “ that your feelings are akin to mine respecting the 
revolutionary movements of the country. Too long has Greece kissed the rod of ‘J urkish 
tyranny—and Heaven prosper her in her struggle for freedom.” 
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«“ Why, then, should Scio refuse to join her countrymen in the work of emancipation ?” 
asked Demetrius. 

«She is at present unfitted for such an undertaking, Demetrius. Her peaceful inhabitants 
know but little of the use of arms—they have been trained only to agriculture and commerce ; 
and, unless led on by skillful tacticians, would fail in any such attempt, and forfeit the pro- 
tection and favor that now distinguish her above the other islands. But, should the time 
ever come, in the progress of the revolution, when Scio may safely assert her independence, 
then Stephanos Marius, and all that he has, or can command, shall aid her to throw off the 
Musselman yoke.” 

“Spoken like a true patriot 
Stephanos. 

The Sciotes had indeed great cause to dread a war with Turkey. Their islan:! was to 
them a paradise abode, and their political slavery was comparatively forgotten amid their 
contentment and prosperity. Provided by nature with a rich and bounteous soil, the Sciote 
peasant was happy in the toil that insured him a rich reward. His meadows smiled and 
waved their brilliant verdure at his feet. He asked not a lovelier retreat than the beautiful 
valley through which the purling stream meandered—no stronger or more picturesque 
scenery than the rocky bluff, whose base was lashed by the Aegean’s wave, the blooming 
forests that crowned his native hills, and the silver torrent that leaped from mountains—that 
rose high amid fields of circumambient azure. The merchant, too, thrived in his commerce 
—and, although the spark that had kindled the revolution in the Provinces, had reached his 
breast, he thought of his advantages, and the patriotic flame was smothered. 

T’he sister of Sultan Mahmoud, Asma Sultana, was the Protectress of Scio—its revenue 
had been appropriated to her support, and her kindness and lenity had rather obtained for 
her the title of Patroness than Pensioner. She loved the little Island of Scio—was proud of 
the relation she bore to it, and was even gladly received by its inhabitants. She often visited 
there, and had been the frequent guest of Stephanos Marius, and of Madame Leondari. 
Riding out one mornisg upon the island, it being her daily custom, with her attendants, the 
palfrey upon which she rode became restive, and threw her upon the ground. Her attendants 
carried the swooning Sultana into the mansion of Madame Leondari, where she was com- 
pelled to remain a few days before her recovery. The kindness of the noble matron and her 
daughters upon that occasion, won to them the gratitude of the Sultana, which she did not 
hesitate feelingly to express. 

Scio, from her situation, and the habits of her people, had but a limited knowledge of the 
use of arms. Was it then, strange, under all these circumstances and disabilities, that 
Demetrius found her averse to rebellion? Buta storm was gathering. A fleet of Spaziote 
vessels appeared off the harbor, and the officers came on shore, and exhorted the people to 
rise and free themselves, promising them the co-operation of the soldiers they had brought. 
Deeming this a favorable chance, Demetrius, Stephanos, and a few others seconded their 
invitation; but the Primates remonstrated, and the fleet was withdrawn without any insur- 
rectionary movements. Burning with indignation at what he deemed the cowardly policy 
of the Primates, Demetrius rushed to his home, and shut himself up in his study for several 
days. 


’” replied Demetrius—and he seized the extended hand of 


Cuapter III. 


Alas! for the stability of human hopes and human security! The pleasing dream of 
happiness and protection indulged by Scio was soon to be broken—the swerd hung 
suspended over her by a single hair! ‘The Pacha heard of the visit of the Spaziote fleet— 
and a cruel determination was formed. He required that forty-five of the oldest and most 
valuable and wealthy citizens of the island should surrender themselves as hostages for the 
future good conduct of the rest of her inhabitants.—In vain did they urge their sending away 
the Spaziote fleet, and their refusal to join them as evidences of their loyalty and peaceful 
disposition—the Pacha was inexorable. Forty-five of Scio’s most respectable citizens, were 
taken and shut up in the Citadel, and among them, Stephanos Marius. Fatal folly of 
tyranny! ‘The pretext that there existed a possibility of insurrection in Scio, was sufficient 
to lead the Pacha to this high-handed act. ‘Tyranny seeks not for reasons for planning and 
enforcing her decrees, nor regards the consequences upon her victims. 

But its effect was to rouse the hitherto dormant energies and aspirations of Scio’s people— 
they saw in it the beginning of a series of those oppressions, with which the other isles had 
been virited ‘before their rebellion. ‘They knew they had every thing to fear from a tyrant 
that would for so slight a cause, imprison their veterans; and the news was to them the dis- 
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tant tones ef the knell that was to be the requiem to their hopes of liberty. A general burst 
of indignant feeling followed this act of the Pacha. A firm determination of resistance had 
taken possession of the breasts of sire and son, and they impatiently waited for an opportunity 
to strike the blow. 

An unusual change had come over Demetrius, His countenance, which hitherto had 
worn an aspect of happy and careless complacency, was now clouded by the emotions that 
raged within his bosom. He walked along with contracted brow, and with looks evincing 
the high and daring purposes of a soul that knew no fear. 

Dark was the eve when Demetrius strode along the beach, meditating upon the unhappy 
condition of Scio. He looked upon the now dark billows of the sea, and exclaimed to him- 
self—“ Rather would I that Scio’s isle should sink beneath the waves that girt her shores, 
and her name be forever lost to the world, than to become the degraded footstool of Turkey’s 
tyrant.” 

Full of these and kindred emotions he walked to the mansion of Stephanos Marius, and 
found the gentle Zellica in tears. Her father had that morning been torn from her, and was 
now a prisoner in the Citadel. 

“Could I but be permitted to visit him in his prison,” said the unhappy Zellica, “it 
would allay my grief—it would make me happy to know and to see that he was well.” 

Demetrius drew the weeping girl to his bosom and kissed away her tears. 

“We will together visit Stephanos in his prison to-morrow,” said Demetrius, as he bade 
her good night. 

The morning came, and Demetrius accompanied Zellica to the Citadel. On arriving there 
he modestly requested that they might be admitted to the prison of Stephanos Marius. A 
surly ‘Turk who commanded the guard at the entrance refused them admission.. Demetrius 
remonstrated—and Zellica with tears implored to see her father. But the officer replied, 

‘‘Go your ways! are we to be importuned by a dog of a Giaour? and you, my pretty 
weeping rose-bud, had better cease to implore, or the Pacha (may his sublime shadow never 
be less!) will add you to the slaves of his harem!” 

With the speed of lightning Demetrius drew his yataghan, and the head of the insolent 
Turk rolled in the dust! Quick as thought he seized Zellica in his arms, and followed by 
the infuriated guard, he safely reached her home, and barricaded the entrance. The guard 
attacked the doors; hundreds of Greeks soon rushed to the defence of the Palace of 
Stephanos Marius, and the Turks retreated to the Citadel, abandoning their revenge against 
Demetrius. 

Among the gallant youth who ran to the defence of the palace, was Cleonae Barbati, a 
young man who had been the companion of Demetrius in his boyhood. Approaching 
Demetrius, he seized his extended hand, warmly praised his heroism, and told him that his 
life and fortune were henceforth to be devoted to Scio’s emancipation—and that he would 
co-operate with Demetrius in any steps he might take in the work of freedom. Demetrius 
shook the hand of Cleonae, and replied, 

“ Were all of Scio’s youth thus patriotic, the crescent would soon cease to wave upon the 
battlements of yon Citadel.” 


Cuarter IV. 


When the Pacha heard of the death of his officer by the hand of Demetrius, he determined 
on his destruction—and for that purpose despatched soldiers to hunt him down. But 
Demetrius, after strengthening the household of Stephanos Marius, took refuge in a 
sequestered spot on the south-east extremity of the island. Here he was joined by Cleonae 
Barbati—and together they planned arrangements which they hoped would result in a suc- 
cessful revolution. ‘They gathered about them the peasantry, whom they furnished with 
all the arms and ammunition they could procure, and daily trained them in martial feats and 
exercises, 

Demetrius did not leave the spot to visit Zellica; prudence and her safety and his own 
a it, but confiding in the friendship of Cleonae, he often made him the bearer of epistles 
to her. 

Cleonae had seen Zellica but a few times before. He now became enraptured with her 
beauty, and conceived a passion for her, which, although he knew her to be the affianced of 
Demetrius, he did not attempt to repress. His advances were sternly repulsed by the faithful 
Zellica—and revenge aad bitterness against his rival, were substituted in his heart for friend- 
ship. He returned however to Demetrius, and the latter saw no alteration in his demeanor. 
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He cordially seconded every suggestion of Demetrius, respecting movements connected with 
the undertaking in which they had engaged. 

One morning the little band of their equipt followers, five hundred in number, were called out 
by Cleonae for parade and martial exercise upon the beach of the sea. It was a beautiful morn, 
and the hearts ef the peasant soldiery glowed with patriotic ardor. The soldiers respected 
Cleonae, and promptly and joyfully obeyed him in the evolutions which he had directed 
them to perform. But when Demetrius appeared upon his richly caparisoned horse, and 
rode up to the review of his gallant ranks, the air was rent with their shouts of welcome. 
Cleonae bit his lip with envy and disappointment. 

“ Must he, too, possess the hearts of the soldiery, and Cleonae be only second in their 
thoughts and praises!” said he with bitterness to himself. 

Suddenly Demetrius perceived a sail making toward the island, and levelling a spy-glass, 
he saw that it bore the patriot banner of the Peloponessus Central Government, and under it, 
the Samiote flag fluttered in the breeze. It proved to be a vessel sent from Samas, and 
had come to proffer assistance to Scio. It landed, and six hundred soldiers, commanded by 
Vurmia and Logotheti, marshalled themselves upon the shore, and were welcomed by 
cheers from the ranks of Demetrius. 'The combined forces then commenced a march toward 
the principal town, but, from want of confidence in the power of the Samiotes, only a few of 
the surrounding peasantry joined them on their march. 

The news of the approaching insurrection soon reached the ears of the Pacha at the 
Citadel. He immediately seized upon fifty more citizens as hostages—and sent out a strong 
hody of cavalry to destroy the invaders. They met in a narrow valley, and a conflict ensued. 
The Samiotes returned fire for the sword, and the patriot force under Demetrius, from 
the hills and ledges of rocks, hurled death and destruction from their eminences upon the 
cavalry in the valley below. ‘The greater number were killed, and the remainder retreated 
and fled in the greatest dismay and confusion. 

Hundreds, now, who had witnessed the prowess and success of the patriots, rushed to 
join them, until their number became so strong as to force the Turks to fly from every part of 
the island to the Citadel, where they shut themselves up with the Pacha. 

All Scio now saw that matters had gone so far, that Turkish vengeance would be signally 
visited upon them, unless they concluded the work of revolution which had been so 
gloriously begun. Their only hope was to get possession of the Citadel, and assistance from 
abroad, before help could arrive to the Turks from Constantinople. The inhabitants were all 
called upon to rise, which they did en masse. They blockaded the Citadel, and a temporary 
independent government was formed. ‘The situation of Scio was critical. They had but 
little ammunition and few arms, and they could only convert the blockade into a siege, until 
steps should be taken to secure those necessaries, and to get assistance from the Greek 
fleet, in case Turkey should send her armies to the assistance of the Pacha in the Citadel. A 
deputation was immediately sent to the Central Government in Peloponnessus—and it 
was deemed necessary that a messenger should be sent to Tombazi, the commander of the 
Greek fleet, then off the coast of Candia, with instructions to hasten to the assistance of Scio 
against the expected Turkish squadrons. Cleonae Barbati (fatal selection!) was intrusted 
with the important mission. 


Cnharrer V. 


Cleonae immediately embarked, and directed his vessel toward Candia. On board, the 
thoughts of Zellica and his rejected love came over him. He had seen, too, his rival lead on 
the brave troops that had driven the Turks to the Citadel—his inspiring conduct had led 
thousands to join him—cheers and praises were showered upon him from every side, 
while he, Cleonae, had been thrown into the shade. Should he contribute to the further 
glory and aggrandizement of his now hated rival? Were he to execute his present mission, 
and the fleet of Tombazi should arrive in time, Scio would be completely revolutionised and 
safe; and then thousands of voices would hail Demetrius as the progenitor of her freedom 
—and, in the arms of the beautiful Zellica, he would enjoy all that happiness could confer 
—the love of an angel wife, and the thanks and praises of a disenthralled and grateful people. 
No, no—rather would he that Scio should fall than that his rival should thus triumph. 

Instead of steering for the coast of Candia, Cleonae took a northern direction, continually 
veering from one point to another, or lying at anchor, for the purpose of allowing the 
Purkish fleet, which he knew had probably already set sail from Constantinople, to reach 
Scio, before his treachery could be discovered, and before any other information could be 
conveyed to Tombazi. On the sixth day, the vessel of Cleonae was lying a few leagues from 
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the Island of Lesbus, when he perceived the Turkish fleet making rapid sail in the direction 
of Scio. Putting himself in the way for that purpose, his vessel was made an unresisting 
prize to the Capitan Pacha, who commanded the flect. As soon as he was taken on 
board, he sought an audience with the Capitan Pacha, to whom he showed his despatches to 
the Greek Commander, and told him the story of his treason to the new Government of 
Scio. The Pacha was rejoiced at the treachery, and lavishly rewarded the traitor. 

The siege of the Citadel was continued at Scio with unabated determination. The 
Primates and the peeple confidently hoped that the speedy arrival of the Deputation sent for 
arms and ammunition and the timely approach of the flect under Tombozi, would end 
their fears and put them out of danger. From day to day was the eye eagerly sent over the 
billows that surrounded the isle, for the purpose of hailing their approach. At length a 
fleet was seen steering for the port from the south. The crafty Pacha, in order to delude the 
Sciotes with the transient belief, that their expected Greek fleet was at hand, had during the 
night dropped down below the island, and was now returning to dispel the illusion by 
attacking the town. Completely deceived, the Sciotes became almost mad with joy, as they 
saw the noble ships far off in the distance appreaching the isle. Suddenly a single vessel 
was seen to move toward the island from the eastern direction. ‘Two of the frigates imme- 
diately gave chase to the new vessel, and a conflict commenced, the ‘frigates pouring their 
broadsides upon her. ‘They came nearer and nearer to the shore. The firing was renewed, 
and in an instant the new vessel blew up with a mighty explosion! The sound that came 
booming over the waters, was like the fiercest thunderclap, and the truth now flashed 
upon the dismayed inhabitants. The vessel that had been blown to atoms was the one 
returning with arms and ammunition for Scio, and the fleet was that of the Capitan Pacha! 
Terror and despair now reigned, where but a moment before, all was rife with bravery, and 
hope, and confidence. 


Caarter VI, 


The Turkish fleet neared the town. It consisted of twenty-five frigates and corvettes, 
and seven ships of the line. The Capitan Pacha immediately opened his broadsides upon 
the town—and the Turks in the Citadel, simultaneously sallied out, and drove away their 
Greek besiegers. He then landed six thousand soldiers of the fleet-—they gathered abvut the 
town, and, rushing in among the defenceless Sciotes, commenced a work of murderous 
tragedy, unparallelled in history. For three days the air was rent with the mingled groans 
and shrieks of men, women and children, and with the demoniac yells of their assailants, 
whose gleaming scimitars, red with the blood of murdered innocence, were continually 
doing the work of ruthless butchery. Age, sex, nor condition were spared the blow that laid 
them bleeding in the dust. The resisting and the unresisting all shared the same horrid 
fate. The yataghan cleft the brain of the wretch, who, in his desperation repulsed the 
murderous attack, and the dagger was sheathed in the snowy bosom of beauty, who clung to 
the barbarian’s knee, and begged in vain for mercy. Houses were pillaged and fired, and on 
every side appeared rapine, murder and conflagration. 

Glutted with blood and pillage, the barbarians, for a short time, ceased their carnage, but 
only to perpetrate what was worse. Hundreds of the most beautiful women had been spared 
for the sake of enslaving them—and the soldiers now commenced collecting them together, 
and embarking them on board the fleet, for the purpose of conveying them to the slave- 
market at Constantinople. : 

The Palace of Stephanos Marius had been burned to the ground, under the immediate 
direction and supervision of the Capitan Pacha, and the shrieking Zellica seized by his guard 
and conveyed on board the Pacha’s own ship. The mother and sisters of Demetrius had 
been also seized and sent on board. 

This accomplished, the slaughter again commenced. The Capitan Pacha had not yet 
finished his bloody mission; and, in order to renew the flagging fury of his soldiers, he 
took the ninety-five hostages, with Stephanos Marius at their head, and hung them up at 
the yard arms of his vessels. Zellica beheld the fate of her father, and a swoon of 
insensibility shut the horrid sight from her eyes. ‘This most bloody signal on board the 
Pacha’s ships, was answered from the shore by the butchery of seven hundred peasants, 
whom the ‘Turks had driven into the Citadel. 

Had Demetrius fallen? No—he was the first to discover the treachery of Cleonae 
Barbati, on seeing his vessel brought in as a prize by the Turkish fleet. He saw that all was 
lost, yet he could not reproach himself. It was not the fault of himself nor of the brave 
ones who had joined him, that their confident hopes had been followed by this disaster. 
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Treachery alone—vile, damning treachery, against which no human foresight can completely 
guard, had been the overthrow of his glorious schemes of freedom to Scio, 

Sceing resistance useless, he endeavored to the utmost of his power, to assist families in 
their flight from the island. ‘Two thousand brave hearts stood by him, and assisted in 
this dernier undertaking. Out of the eighty thousand people of the island, fifteen thousand 
thus escaped. Families came rushing from the town, pursued by parties of assassins, and 
collecting them together, Demetrius, with his two thousand brave soldiers, covered their 
retreat, and thus led them to Mount Opus, near the sea-shore, where, embarking them in 
boats, they escaped massacre. ‘The Turks made several fierce onsets upon him, and finally 
drove him from this position—but he drew up his followers again at Thymiana, also on the 
beach, and a good point of debarkation. Here, as before, he was fast shipping the fugitive 
Sciotes away in boats; when two of the Pacha’s ships were sent round to cannonade him 
from the sea-side. This was done at the instigation of Cleonae, who was determined not 
only to prevent the escape of Demetrius, but to compass his death. Cleonae commanded one 
of the ships, and approaching the shore he fired upon the fugitives, but did little execution. 
In consequence of an awkward movement, the vessel of Cleonae got upon the rocks, and was 
thereby rendered unmanageable. The Greeks now poured upon them their musketry— 
and the other vessel abandoning Cleonae, seud out from the shore to avoid their galling fire. 
Demetrius now furiously attacked Cleonae’s ship, and, with the assistance of boats, his 
followers soon boarded her, and a sharp conflict ensued on deck. But the Turks were finally 
overpowered and killed. Demetrius followed Cleonae to the lower deck, where he found 
him endeavoring to stifle a slight sabre wound which he had received in his arm. Their 
eyes met! Quick as the avenging thunderbolt, Demetrius drew his scimitar, and exclaiming 
“Die! most villainous of traitors!” the head of Cleonae dropped upon the deck ! 

Demetrius then manned the vessel with Greeks, and filling the ship and boats with the 
fugitive Sciotes, he set sail, and soon landed them at Ispara. 


Cuarprer VII. 


Iil-fated Scio! Four days of Turkish rioting, and Vandalisar had rendered her soil a 
clotted mass of blood and ashes—presenting, like unwept Sarmatia— 


“ The bloodiest picture in the book of Time.” 


The Musselman sword had drank the blood of her sons and veterans; and her beauty and 
booty were now to become a prey to Bysantine cruelty and luxurious abomination. 
Laden with the plundered riches of Scio, and with his female captives, the fleet of the Capitan 
Pacha, set sail, and, steering for the coast of Asia Minor, he landed the greatest number of 
his captives, and sent them by land to Constantinople. Sixty of the most beautiful, among 
whom were the sisters of Demetrius and their mother, he sent specially asa present to Asma 
Sultana. The Capitan Pacha had long sought to win her as his bride, and he deemed 
so rich a present would have the effect to bring about the desired object. He then re- 
rie to the Straits of Scio, with Zellica, and many other beautiful captive maidens still on 
oard, ;, 

But a just and terrible retribution awaited the murderous Capitan Pacha. At Ispara, 
Demetrius inet the bold and intrepid Kanants, who had so nobly distinguished himself in 
the Greek wars. This truly brave and amiable man wept over the fate of the beautiful Scio 
—and listened with pleasure to the proposition of Demetrius to join him in avenging upon 
the spoiler, the crueliies which he bad visited upon that island. Kanaris volunteered to 
Government to attempt the destruction of the Turkish fleet by a fire-ship, and his daring 
offer was accepted. 

In the mean time the slaves sent by the Capitan Pacha, reached Constantinople—and the 
hapless wretches were sent to the slave-market. ‘The sixty were presented by the officers 
entrusted with that duty to Asma Sultana. The differences in the natures of men are 
sometimes so striking, as to create a doubt whether any thing human appertains to a portion 
of them. Not so with woman. In all countries, and under all circumstances, she is woman 
still—and at no time do their generous, noble natures eppear in more lovely colors, than 
when appealed to by suffering or calamity. It is then their beautiful feminine attributes 
shine forth, with healing upon their wings. When the news came of the ruthless destruction 
of her favorite isle, Asma Sultana wept, and she rejected with scorn and indignation the 
proffered present. She went, however, to see the captives—and when she discovered 
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among them the mother and sisters of Demetrius, her eyes filled with tears, and she pressed 
them to her bosom. Gratefully did she remember those whose kindness she had felt on 
her visit to Scio. She took them by the hand, and leading them out of the divan, she said 
to the officer who had them in charge, her lips trembling with beautiful emotion—« These | 
shall take home with me, and restore them to liberty. I take them not as the gift of the 
Capitan Pacha, but as a right—they befriended me in my need, and I will not forget them.” 
When the remaining captives saw the good fate of Madame Leondari and her daughters, 
they begged the Sultana to take them also, saying, “we shall find kindness in you, but if 
we are sold, or returned to the Pacha, what will be our fate?”’ The Sultana acceded to their 
request— but said to the officer—‘ I take these ladies according to their own wish—not as a 
gift. Tell the Pacha he has my bitterest scorn and hatred for his wickedness and cruelty !” 


Cuarter VIII. 


Kanaris and Demetrius sailed with their fire-ship for the Straits of Scio, in company 
with an Hydriote vessel. In the neighborhood of the Straits, they encountered some of the 
Turkish look-out vessels, but, by an artful manoeuvre, they deceived them into the suppo- 
sition that they were merchantmen bound for Smyrna. Darkness came—and they stood 
boldly away for the mouth of the Straits, within which lay the fleet of the Capitan Pacha. 
As soon as they were on the point of entering the Gulf, the Hydriote Captain remonstrated 
against going any farther, saying it was an intrepidity impelled only by madness, that could 
lead to any thing so daring—so fraught with danger. Kanaris, however, quieted his fears; 
but his own sailors and men now became refractory. His only reply was—“< You came 
here voluntarily—the ship shall go on, and you may go with her, or jump overboard.” They 
were silenced, and the vessels were rapidly approaching the lights. ‘They passed several 
Turkish frigates, but these were a prey too ignoble for such spirits as Kanaris and Demetrius, 
who had come to revenge the blood of Scio—and nothing but the blood of the cruel 
leader, and the conflagration of his ship could atone for it. “ Blood for blood—fame for 
fiame!” Kanaris and Demetrius had reached the middle of the Turkish fleet. ‘The moon 
was shining clear upon the waters of the Gulf; and the Capitan Pacha, with his vessels 
securely anchored, dreamed not that danger was near. On the other side they discovered 
the huge black ship of the Capitan Pacha. ‘They bore rapidly down upon him. “Stand 
away ! stand away '” cried the now roused Turkish guard—still the fire-ship came on. Soon 
the wild cry “Brulotta! Brulotta!” apprised them that they were known. That awful! 
cry aroused the sleeping Turks, hundreds of whom rushed to the deck in confusion and dis- 
may. A few shots were fired; but still that strange sail approached them, with a stillness 
that appalled their hearts. Shots whizzed again over the heads of Kanaris and Demetrius, 
whose men sheltered themselves from their effect, behind the bulwarks. Strong in their 
terrible resolution, Kanaris and Demetrius stood up, regardless of the shots that flew around 
their heads, and steered their vessel full on the Pacha’s ship. In an instant his bow 
struck its side with a thundering shock, and entangled. The boats were instantly lowered, 
and every Greek jumped into them. Kanaris touched the train, and following Demetrius and 
his men, were pulling rapidly away, when the form of a beautiful female, was seen to 
approach the side of the Pacha’s ship. Uttering a piercing shriek, she leaped from the vessel 
into the boiling waves. That shriek! It fell on the ear of Demetrius like the cry of stern 
despair. Could it be the form and the voice of his own beloved Zexiica! Hastily dashing 
his boat up toward the spot where the plunge was made, he jumped into the sea, and 
with his own arm, caught the sinking maiden, and placed her in his boat. It was indeed 
Zellica! They now rapidly pulled away from their dangerous situation. The train that _ 
had been fired, communicated with the combustibles—they flashed up in one broad blaze, and 
the Pacha’s ship became enveloped in flame. Horror and dismay now reigned on board. 
Lying at their anchors, nothing could be done, amid the dire confusion that reigned around, 
to separate the vessels. Boats were instantly lowered, but were instantly sunk by the 
numbers who rushed for safety into them. The wretched Capitan Pacha and bis officers 
succeeded in launching a small pinnacle, and by cutting off the hands of the drowning 
wretches, who clung to it, managed in getting a little way from the burning ship. Demetrius 
saw from his boat that he was likely to escape—and levelling a carbine, shot him through 
the forehead! It was but a momentary anticipation of the fate that awaited him—for the 
mainmast fell at the same instant, struck the pinnacle, and crushed to death every soul in 
her.* 


* Howe's Greek Revolution. 
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Demetrius and his companion, then with their respective boats, rowed swiftly down the 
Straits, which for miles were illuminated by the lurid glare of the burning fleet. At daylight 
they were off Cape Blanco, and, within a few hours, fell in with two Greek vessels, who 
were cruizing for them, when they got safely on board. 

Zellica soon revived. She awoke to a strange and pleasing reality. Her father’s 
murderer and her country’s destroyer, had been signally punished, and sent to his long 
account; and herself rescued from slavery and death—all, by the hand of her intrepid lover. 
They returned to Ispara. Demetrius and Kanaris, for this brave act, received the plaudits of 
all Greece. A fete rich and grand was held in commemoration of the event—and on that 
eve, Zellica became the bride of Demetrius Leondari. The following morning, a beautiful 
yacht landed at Ispara, having on board Madame Leondari, and her daughters, with a Jetter 
to Demetrius from Asma Sultana, lauding him for the vengeance he had meted out to the 
Capitan Pacha, and enclosing a diamond necklace to Zellica, 

Vain was the struggle of Greece for liberty. Pure and noble was the patriotism that 
instigated her attempts to be free; brave and dauntless were the hearts that bled for her. But 
neither a Bozzaris, a Kanaris, an Ipselanti, nor a Capo d’Istria, could avert the bolt that 
crushed those noble efforts. ‘That hapless land, whose sufferings awoke the liveliest sym- 
pathies of England’s noblest bard, and of millions in this western world, is still the land of 
the oppressed—the foot of the tyrant is still upon her neck. Scio—once the brightest gem 
in her coronet of Isles, is still beautiful amid its desolation—but its palaces no longer resound 
with the happy voices of her former children—they are the abodes of the bearded Musselman 
—and her vallies are trodden by the feet of the barbarian. 

Demetrius Leondari is now a naturalised American. His home is in a country where that 
liberty abounds, which he in vain sought to give his native Scio. His rich mansion 
embellishes the western shore of one of our loveliest rivers—and the still beautiful Zellica is 
the happy mother of sons and daughters. 


Binghamton, N. Y. August 18th, 1839. 
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What to them are southern skies, 
Sunny plains, and summer’s bloom; 
Glory’s bvast, or valor’s prize, 
Driving snows their only tomb. 


Stowty from the battle-field, | 
Pass’d the shades of night away ; 
Morn no beam of hope reveal’d, 
All was terror, dread, dismay. 


When, oh, when, will foolish man, 
Blinded by the love of pow’r; 

Learn its airy form to scan, 
Fleeting as the passing hour. 


Still the ruthless foe pursu’d ; 
Still in vain they feebly fled; 
Or the fight again renew'd, 
Midst the wounded, dying, dead. 





Swollen streams their march impede ; 
Gath’ring storms around them roar; 
Weak, benumb’d, they stop—proceed— 

Falter—fall—and rise no more. 


Union Co. Pa, July 16th, 1839. 
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Vain is all that earth can give, 
Wealth, or fame, or empire’s sway ; 
Heav'nly joys alone survive, 
Free from change—without decay. 


L,S. D. 
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THE PLEASURES OF READING. 


“ Bressep,” said the worthy governor of Barataria, “be that man who first invented 
sleep,” and presumptuous must the mortal be who would dispute the opinions of that prince 
of proverbs, the renowned esquire of the mirror of chivalry, from whose tongue flowed a 
clear, copious, and inexhaustible stream of wisdom. Show me that minion of fortune, 
though floating carelessly down the stream of life, who has not frequent occasion to exclaim, 
when assailed by tedium, or vexations, those “ills that flesh is heir to,” and from which 
none are exempted, “blessed be that man who first invented sleep.” But as that dull, yet 
fickle god, will not always at our bidding “ revisit our eye-lids,’ and “steep our senses in 
forgetfulness,” but like many a false friend, “desert us at our utmost need,” blessed, 
thrice blessed, be the memory of that man who first invented books, the antidotes of care, 
the soothers of disappointed hopes, the “ balm of hurt minds.” Enshrined be the memory 
of those benevolent souls who have wasted their own existence in pouring over the mid- 
night lamp, to infuse health and vigor into the minds of succeeding generations—who have 
strewed thorns over their own pillow, while they were preparing beds of roses for others. 

I envy not that man who, though luxuriating in all the varied pleasures that wealth ever 
gave, flitting like a meteor through a gazing multitude, in all the gaudy trappings of equipage, 
dwelling in a palace, and courted by admiring crowds, is yet insensible to the charms of 
literature, that ever changing, yet inexhaustible source of purest happiness. Though greeted 
with smiles, and the shallow protestations of friendship are lavished upon him; yet even 
among those whose lips drop honey, whose countenances beam in sunny smiles, the poison 
of envy insidiously lurks in the heart, awaiting but the moment when it may be vented with 
security upon its unhappy victim. The hand of fraud or misfortune, may in a moment 
deprive him of those treasures on which he rests his every hope of happiness. In that hour 
of adversity, where is the ephemeral crowd who spread their glitterin; wings and fluttered 
round, exhausting their utmost art to sooth his vanity by the mellifluous murmurings of 
adulation, ministering to his pleasures even to satiety? Filed! forever fied! like wanton 
bees to sip the fragrance of another flower, leaving their sting behind. At this heart-rending 
hour, when the veil of deception is cast aside, and the unreal mockery is exposed, with 
the heart pierced by the arrows of disappointment, and writhing under the agonies of 
wounded pride, where shall the deluded victim find a refuge from despair? At that age 
when the heart is susceptible of the purest affections, the genius of literature with the virtues 
in her train, stretched forth her saving hand to lead him to her sequestered shades, blooming 
with amaranthine flowers, smiling in the mild, yet fadeless beams of intellectual suns. Buta 
false goddess, decked in the flaunting tinsel robes of pageanty, surrounded by the syrens of 
dissipation, lured him with the voice of flattery to her embraces, whelmed him in the vortex of 
worldly pleasures, brutalising his mind, and corrupting his heart! And shall the intel- 
lectual being whose proffered friendship he repulsed with contempt, and through a long series 
of delusive follies he utterly neglected, now receive him? Never! Where then shall he 
seek an oblivion to the visitings of remorse? Amid the loathsome haunts of inebriety !— 
This is a picture humiliating and revolting to our best feelings; it is nevertheless a trutn on 
which the experience of every age has set its seal. Let us turn from it. 

Blessed and honored above ail others be the memory of that man who first invented 
books! If vexations irritate my feelings, or the monotonous tone of the society into which 
T may be occasionally thrown, overwhelms me with ennui, I seize the earliest opportunity, 
sometimes stretching a little the point of politeness, to return to the circle of my selected 
friends, and seated in my elbow chair, by the assistance of their philosophical, or fanciful 
conversation, sooth the irritability, or awaken the palsied sensibility of my mind. | There 
is a peculiar advantage attending this intercourse; they possess the invariable attribute of 
genius,—retiring modesty. They are utterly incapable of obtruding their opinions, or ° 
teasing with impertinent questions; but satisfied to amuse whilst we are willing to listen, 
and retiring at the first symptom of exp'ring interest. Not so those walking books, who, 
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more desirous of gratifying their own vanity, than they are to amuse or instruct their 
auditors, dwell with a wearisome minuteness on “ the thrice told tale,” of which in all pro- 
bability themselves are the heroes, though you should be evidently expiring with drowsiness; 
depress your spirits by an exaggerated narrative of a tale of woe; or force upon your 
revolting ear their crude, boisterous, and impotent attempts at wit and humor, when your 
heart is lacerated by grief, or torn by secret vexations. Asa refuge from the danger of 
this aggravated evil, the greatest sure that could be devised, blessed be the man who first 
invented books! Seated in the midst of this select, this “chosen few,” of what can we 
complain ! 


“ Meditation here, 
May think down hours to moments.” 


If tired of the dull monotonies of real life, I mount with Shakspeare or Milton, into the 
sublimated regions of fancy, and leave the “grovelling world for fools to bustle in ;” taking 
good care, however, to break my fall upon my return, by the demi-sublimity of Southey’s 
ponderous muse: if military ardor inflame my mind, by the assistance of the mighty Homer, 
I case myself in the discarded armor of Achilles, and warring on valiant, virtuous Hector’s 
side, I dash my blood-stained chariot o’er the plain, crushing whole legions of the invading 
Greeks, bearing destruction and dismay even to their fleet; or, seated among the gods 
“on Ida’s piney top,” govern the destinies of contending hosts. In the indulgence of this 
classical warfare, I have this advantage over those who cool their passion by a vulgar, every- 
day affray—I always return from the fiercest contest, fully satisfied, and with the inestimable 
blessings of whole bones and unbruised flesh. 

Should the spleen attempt to usurp the laughter-moving sway of a Cervantes, a Rabelais, 
a Knickerbocker, or a Swift, the foul fiend evaperates in a yellow mist, or returns to its 
paternal seat in the brain of a “mad John Dennis:” is my heart dissolved in the “ agonising 
blisses of the tenderest passion,” and would wish to pour forth its plaints, a thing of 
course, in liquid numbers? By assuming to myself the mellifluous murmurings of a 
Shenstone, or a Hammond, I may waft away my very soul in sighs; or luxuriate in the de- 
lectable dreams of a Petrarch; and I believe that lovers, like poets, as the ingenious Waller 
told King Charles, “ always succeed best in fiction.” Am I in a moralising strain, which 
by-the-bye for my own happiness, I am very apt to be, the sententious Johnson affords me 
at the same time the most profound and impressive subjects, and the most sublime and elo- 
quently expressed reflections; and yet, although the posthumous Johnson is the most 
instructive and delightful of companions, I would not, if Anne Steward has drawn a correct 
portrait of the “ Literary Goliah,” endure five minutes téte-a-téte with the living Johnson for 
the universe. But it should be remembered that he once said of this lady, that she had 
“nothing of the woman about her, but the vices.” Certainly these biographers, who 
industriously, and too often maliciously, set forth the imperfections of their authors, deprive 
us of a very considerable proportion of the pleasure we should otherwise feel, in the perusal 
of their productions; but 


“ Wits are like game-cocks to each other, 
No wit could e’er endure a brother.” 


Who would believe that the author of the inimitable Rasselas was the most amiable, as 
well as the wisest of human beings, were it not for the kind souls who have handed him 
down to posterity as the most morose and overbearing? For what purpose, unless to relieve 
their minds from the burthen of envy, certainly a most troublesome guest, and wisely ejected 
by any means, I never could tell. But truly, in this instance the poisoned chalice is justly 
returned te his own lips, who has afforded so powerful a precedent; who has vented the 
utmost bitterness of his gall upon an inoffensive race of poets. Yet, does the sweet 
nightingale warble less melodiously, because the boding raven would drown its voice with 
envious croakings ? 


Inspir’d bards shall consecrate the shrine 
Where sleeps the minstrel of the art divine. 
More lov'd his song, that envious critics rave, 
And dare to plant the nightshade on his grave. 
There, dew’d with tears, Spring’s earliest rose shall bloom ; 
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There, still the latest smile upon his tomb, 

And breathe the incense of their soft perfume: 

The dews of heaven with verdure deck’d the ground, 
And bays and laurels spring spontaneous round. 
There virtuous youths their grateful homage breathe, 
And tender virgins weave the laureate wreath. 


Let us be grateful to that man who, by the invention of books, has annihilated time and 
space, who has thus enabled us to retire to our closets, and enjoy a familiar converse with a 
Pliny, a Seneca, and a Plutarch, and thus informed us how a Casar combated, a Plato 
thought—who has bequeathed to generations yet unborn, the inspirations of a Homer, a 
Virgil, and the sweet bard of Avon: 


“Those mighty masters of the living lyre.” 


But above all who has placed in the hands of millions, who would otherwise have re- 
mained in utter darkness, the consoling, blessed, and everlasting BooK OF LIFE AND 
IMMORTALITY—the IMMUTABLE WoRD ofa MERcIFvL Gop. Let us in the morning and 
meridian of life cherish with unceasing care a love of literature, and continue an intercourse 
with those authors who will refine our taste, supply us with useful knowledge, and create, 
or nourish a love of patriotism, virtue and religion; and so provide a goodly stock of reflec- 
tions to cheer the otherwise dreary winter of our declining years. But in the selection of 
those friends who are to be the chosen companions of our solitude, let us be ever strictly on 
our guard, lest, under the most attractive appearances, we should admit to our confidence and 
esteem, an insidious foe, lurking under the splendid garb of genius, blasting our happiness 
both in time and in eternity. 


“ Books are not seldom talismans and spells, 

By which the magic art of shrewder wits 

Holds an unthinking multitude enthrall’d. 

Some to the fascination of a name 

Surrender judgment hood-wink’d. Some the style 

Tnfatuates, and through labyrinths and wilds 

Of error, leads them by a tune entranc’d.” 
Let us, therefore, beware of the Rousseaus, the Godwins, the Humes, and the Voltaires, 

who, in the insulted name of virtue, allure to vice; and then may we with truth exclaim to 

the last moment of our lives,—BLESSED BE THAT MAN WHO FIRST INVENTED BOOKS, 

Philadelphia, August 11th, 1839. Cc. B. B. 


MIDNIGHT HYMN AT SEA. 


By thy dusky mantle streaming, Midnight hears the lonely sound, 
By the stars that there are gleaming, Thro’ her ocean caves profound : 
By thy lone and solemn sky, Night! we hail thy solemn noon, 
Darkening on the pensive eye ; Sky without or cloud or moon! 
By the wild waves, as they sweep 
Constant thro’ the gloomy deep, Weary wanderer, sadly roving, 

Night! we hail thy solemn noon, Far from. home, and all that ’s loving, 

Sky without or cloud or moon! Midnight lulls thy soul to peace, 

Then thy grief and sorrows cease ; 
Swiftly gliding o’er the ocean, Join us then in that wild strain, 
Rides the bark, with rapid motion, Sighing o’er the heaving main, 
Waves are foaming at the prow, Night! we hail thy solemn noon, 





Trembling waters round her flow; Sky without or cloud or moon! 
Zanesville, Ohio, July 6, 1839. E. 

















LEAVES FROM A LAWYER’S PORT-FOLIO. 


** Uncertainty ! 
Fell demon of our fears! The human soul, 
That can support despair supports not thee!” Mallet. 


Numser Two. 


THE MURDER TRIAL 


I was sitting one morning at an early hour in my office, and had just opened the still 
damp newspaper to search for the latest news from the Chesapeake, where Cochrane at 
that time was harrying the coast, burning, plundering, and ravaging with a ferocity, which 
will send his name down to posterity with a curse upon its front, when my eye suddenly 
fell upon the following paragraph, placed conspicuously near the head of the first column. 

“Dreaprut Murprr.—By an express from , we learn that a most horrid murder 
was committed near the town of C ,on Friday the inst. upon the body of James 
Wilson, Esq. one of our most worthy and influential citizens. The deceased left home in 
company with a young man, named Henry Duval, who had lately married a ward ef our 
fellow townsman. The union, we understand was in opposition to her guardian’s wishes, 
and it is supposed that an angry altercation arose concerning it, between Mr. Wilson and 
the young man. High words were heard between them, and they were seen entering a wood, 
in which, on Sunday evening, the mangled body of Mr. Wilson was found, horribly 
mutilated, and so disfigured as scarcely tu be recognised. ‘The whole county is in a tumult. 
Such an excitement has not reigned in our district since its first settlement. The murderer 
has fled. but the proper officers are already out in pursuit of him.” 

A little below was another paragraph, stating that the accused had been arrested the pre- 
ceding evening in our city, and consigned to prison, denying, however, all knowledge of the 
murder, and expressing the utmost sorrow for the deceased’s untimely death. But there was 
no doubt, added the editor, of the guilt of the prisoner. 

I had scarcely finished the paragraph, and a host of indistinct memories were crowding on 
my brain, as if at some time or other, I had heard the names of the parties, when a faint tap 
was heard at my door, and desiring the person to enter, a closely veiled female stole timidly 
into the room, and asked with a tremulous voice if I was Mr. . Wondering what her 
mission, at so early an hour could be with me, I answered in the aflirmative, and desiring 
her to take a chair, waited for her to speak. 

A more exqusitely moulded form I had rarely seen. It was slight, almost girlish, and had 
that peculiar delicacy which we call aristocratic. Her countenance—for on taking her seat 
she had put aside her veil—was eminently handsome. With a fair complexion ; a classic 
outline of feature; a deep, blue eye, that seemed full of feeling; and an expression over all 
which, reminded me ef some of the sweetest of Raphael’s faces, she would, at any time, 
have won admiration for her beauty, but now there was something so touchingly sad in her 
looks, that I felt interested in her history at once. I knew that sorrow visits even the young 
and innocent, and might not she be one of these? Her dress, though studiously neat, 
was coarse, and contrasted with her manners, which were singularly refined. I felt 
with a sigh, that perhaps she was another of the victims of misfortune, living in poverty the 
life that began in wealth. Is not want hard enough to bear even to those who are born and 
cone for it, much less to the more miserable still who have been nursed in the bosom of 
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“Will you please to read this note, sir?” said a low, tremulous, yet silvery voice, 
Starting, for I had been lost in thought, I bowed, and taking from her hand a piece of soiled 
‘and crumpled paper, apparently torn from some book, and folded into the shape of a note, I 
proceeded to open and read it. Its first sentence struck medumb, I give it word for word, 





Street Prison. 





Dear . 

I know not how to write to you. My brain is on fire. I feel as ina fever. The last two 
heurs have nigh drove me mad—but why delay? 1am arrested, and—good God!—on a 
charge of murder,—and that too of the murder of my bride’s guardian, Mr. Wilson. Perhaps 
you shall have seen it in the papers before you get this, and, like all the rest, may believe the 
tale; but oh! as you remember our school-boy days, as you value truth and honor, and justice, 
as you would not break my young wife’s heart, do not believe the falsehood! 

Come to me. I know not what to do. I[ am in prison, and ironed. Who can I trust? 
Even this 1 have procured wih difficulty, and my sweet wile is the only messenger I can 
rely on. 1 have no right, I know, to claim your aid except the memory of former friendship 
and of happy days spent together, but in the name of that do not desert me! 


H. DUVAL. 


The manuscript was hurriedly and incoherently scrawled, but at the first glance I 
recognised the handwriting of my old schoolmate, and at once it flashed upon me that he was 
the one known to me in the catastrophe I had just been reading of. And could he be guilty ? 
T scouted at the idea. I had known him intimately for years; I had been with him in 
difficulties and dangers; in the labors and amusements of life; and never had I knowna 
nobler heart, or one less likely to be guilty of such a deed. ‘True, we had not met for years, 
and all correspondence had for a season died away, but I felt such a confidence in his 
rectitude, that I could not but believe him the victim either of perjury or mistake. All this 
flashed through my mind like lightning, and uttering a hasty ejaculation as I finished the 
note, I looked up, and became sensible that his wife—for that sweet creature was indeed 
she—had been as I read the note, anxiously perusing rey countenance, with that intensity, 
which a consciousness that life and death depended perhaps on my determination only can 
produce. 

“Can any thing be done?” she eagerly asked, losing all diffidence in the one engrossing 
thought, anxiety for her husband, “Oh, Mr. , you will not desert us. You know that 
he is incapable of the deed, that he is too noble, too good for it; but yet, what can be 
done? I am but a poor, weak woman,” she continued, while the tears, despite her efforts, 
streamed down her face, “and can do nothing. They will perhaps imprison him—they 
cannot do more. Oh! can they? But no time is to be lost, for they are to re-examine him 
this morning, and I was so afraid I should miss you, that I have been walking up and 
down the street this hour, waiting for you to open your office. You will pardon my earnest- 
ness,” she continued, looking touchingly at me, while her eyes were suffused with tears, 
“but a wife’s feelings cannot be told.” 

I was deeply affected. I was yet a young man, and my heart was not then, nor ever has 
been seared to misery. The perilous situation of an old, and I had no doubt of an in- 
nocent friend, was enough to rouse all my faculties in his favor; but when to this was added 
the eloquence of his almost heart-broken wife, I felt as if I could have gone to the world’s end, 
to restore him to freedom and her to happiness. 

I hastened to assure her that every faculty I was possessed of should be exerted in behalf 
of my friend, and not doubting that the charge was exaggerated, comforted her by an 
assurance of his speedy enlargement. “Indeed,” I continued, seeing that her feelings still 
overpowered her, “ indeed, there is no room for fear. The charge will, I trust, be easily dis- 
proved. ‘T'o-night will see your husband free. But now let us hasten to his aid,” and calling 
a coach, I ordered it to drive to the prison. 

Never shall I forget the sad yet grateful smile, with which that angelic woman, thanked 
me for my promptness. It seemed as if her whole soul was wrapped up in her husband, and 
as if every moment of suspense or delay was to her worse than death. I would have put her 
down at her lodgings, but she could not be persuaded to desert him to whom her vows were 
plighted. Oh! the constancy of woman. They call this a dark world, but can it be so 
while woman’s love is here ? 

The meeting between my old schoolmate and myself was one of sad interest to both. 
As I pressed his hand, a crowd of former memories poured like a flood of sunset light, across 
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my soul. For a moment we forgot all but the past. But then came the terrible consciousness 
of the present, of the ignominy of Duval’s situation, and the perils that threatened to 
break his poor wife’s heart. One brief word, one hasty assurance of my friendship, and of 
my confidence in his innocence was all that the time permitted us. He said nothing, for the 
jailer entered to conduct him before the committing magistrate,—but I could see that he 
turned his head aside to brush away a tear, and hear, as he pressed my hand, the fervent 
ejaculation, “ Thank God!’ I would not have given that one moment for the richest hour 
ambition ever had. 

With much difficulty his sweet wife was persuaded not to accompany us to the police 
office, where a re-examination was to be given to the prisoner before his final commitment to 
answer before his fellow men for the awful crime of murder. As it is neces: ary for the 
unity of my story, I will premise the circumstances of his marriage as I subsequently learned 
them, both from his own lips, and during the course of the examination. 

In the village of , though celebrated for its female beauty, there was no one to rival 
Mary Symmes, the ward of the wealthy Mr. Wilson. Even when I first beheld her, and 
when sorrow had made sad havoc with her countenance, she was still eminently handsome ; 
and sure a more exquisite expression I never saw in any human face. She was an orphan. 
Her father dying left her under the care of his friend, bequeathing her a large fortune, with 
the very common, though singular provision, that she should not marry without the consent 
of her guardian. Beautiful, accomplished, and an heiress, she had no sooner entered 
society, than her hand became the prize for which wealth and family contended. But to all 
her suitors she was indifferent. They amused her leisure, but they touched not her heart. 
Conscious of feelings not accorded to every one, she longed for some kindred spirit who might 
love with an intensity equal to her own. From the crowd she turned away, wearied 
with their selfish and empty protestations, She longed to be loved not for her fortune, but 
for herself; and when, at last, she met Henry Duval, and listened to his high and lofty 
aspirations, she felt, before they had known each other a week, that her destiny was woven 
with his. In one short word they loved. Little did they think, in the guilelessness of first 
affection, that woe, and sorrow, and misery should yet fill their cup to the brim. But the 
web of fate was already woven. 

Henry Duval, was indeed, a being to be loved. Frank, generous, and confiding, with a 
fine person and noble air; possessed of talents as brilliant as they were varied; with a mind 
disciplined by study and enlarged by travel, the fascination of his conversation and the 
openness of his heart, fixed the admiration which his address was calculated to excite. He 
was just such a being as one of fine sensibilities would image, and is it to be wondered that 
Mary Symmes reciprocated his affection? It never occurred to her that his poverty was, in 
her guardian’s eyes, an inseparable bar to their union; and when Mr, Wilson, at last 
aware of the danger of further intimacy between his ward and Henry Duval, forbid the 
latter his house, the beautiful heiress for the first time woke to the consciousness of her situa- 
tion, She knew her father’s will, and that she would be penniless if she morried without 
her guardian’s consent. But it was too late. ‘The evening walks and daily meetings which 
the careless guardian had overlooked, had proved too much for the lovers’ young and 
susceptible hearts, and already had those vows, which Mary felt that only death could break, 
been exchanged between them. Their troth was plighted to each other. It was perhaps 
hasty, it may be reprehensible; but who in the ardor of youth can resist the desire to hear 
they are beloved? Oh! there is nothing like the first confessions of a pure young heart. 
Woe, misery, and shame may come; age may dim our eye, and silver our hairs; all that 
once thrilled us may pass away, and be no more remembered ; but never, evem in the darkest 
hour, shall the first whispered confession of our early love be forgot. 

The history of the heart is short, and soon told. Love when it has gone so far is only 
heightened by opposition. They were married. For the first time that lovely girl disobeyed 
her guardian, and, amid his anger and maledictions went forth from his door—a wife. But 
she was happy. In the presence of him she loved she could forget fortune, friends, flatterers 
and all. She trusted too that her guardian would relent. Poor thing! how she deceived 
herself. Her letters were returned unopened, and she herself spurned from his presence. 
Their future history was that of hundreds before and since. Poverty began to lower around 
them. The utmost exertions of her husband, opposed as he secretly was by the influence of 
her guardian, scarcely sufficed to win the necessaries much less those superfluities of life 
which habit had made invaluable. As a last resort he removed to the city; but his pride 
forbid him to seek bis old acquaintances. At this time it was that our correspondence ceased, 
and I Jost all knowledge of him. Here too he fell sick. Want began already to haunt his 
lowly dwelling, and to strip it of its last few comforts. Yet in that dreadful winter his lovely 
wife was as an angel fromheaven. Friendless and alone ; almost without means or sympathy ; 
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deserted by all who had formerly crowded around her, she maintained themselves for four 
weary months, on the profits of her mother’s long cherished jewelry, watching day and night, 
through cold and sickness, over the fevered bed of her husband. 

At last he recovered; but it was only to shudder at the prospect before him. He was yet 
teo weak to earn a sustenance, and his pride revolted at applying to strangers for relief. He 
saw his wife grow paler and paler, yet without a murmur or a tear; he felt that she had 
watched over his illness till death had almost made her his own, and as he strained her wildly 
to his bosom, he resolved to make one last effort to move her guardian, even at the price 
of leaving her forever. But he maintained the utmost secrecy of his intention. He made a 
pretence one day that he had been summoned on an offer of business to the country, and 
stealing from her hastened to , and, by accident met Mr. Wilson just as he reached the 
village. But he was pitiless. Stung by his injustice the young man with an anguished 
heart, left him at the entrance of a wood which skirted the town, and, almost mad with his 
gloomy prospects, set out that very night for the city. To his astonishment, in a few days, 
the officers of justice arrested him for the murder of his wronger. Mr. Wilson had not been 
seen since their interview, a dead body supposed to be his had been found in the wood, and 
every circumstance pointed suspicion at my innocent friend. It was in the first moment of 
surprise and horror that he penned the incoherent epistle which his sweet wife had brought 
to me. 

We were now at the magistrate’s office. After much pompous and well feigned concern 
for my client, he proceeded to hear the evidence against the prisoner. It was terribly 
strong. The interview, the altercation, the place where they were last seen, as well as the 
finding of the body, and the singularly concurring departure of Duval, were all incontestibly 
proved. The prisoner, however, admitted at once every thing up to their parting at the 
wood. There was a frankness about him which predisposed all in his favor, but few who 
were strangers to his character could resist the chain of presumptive testimony adduced 
against him. I saw that one by one the countenances of the spectators grew more expressive 
of his guilt, and my heart died within me as I beheld it. I cross-examined every witness, 
searchingly and siftingly,—but in vain. All I could elicit favorable to my client was a want 
of certainty in one or two witnesses as to the identity of the body, and the seemingly value- 
less information that Mr. Wilson had left home on horseback, to proceed some miles down 
the bay, and that on that very day several hours later, the British forces under Cochrane, 
had landed and burned the village. ‘The magistrate commended my zeal, but smiled when 
I dwelt upon the possibility of Mr. Wilson being still alive and a prisoner with the enemy. 
I saw that all was over. Duval was fully committed. 

When I broke the news to his poor wife and she fell senseless to the floor, I thought 
that her eyes were never again to open upon the woes of life. But it was not thus to be. 
She recovered, and many a day of suspense and agony crept by, while her cheek paled, and 
her eye grew dim, and her heart was slowly breaking. Oh, God! that such misery should 
ever blight the fair and young. 

Well, time passed on. I never fora moment doubted my friend’s innocence, but there 
was a mystery connected with the transaction I in vain endeavored to unravel. The story 
of Duval I believed implicitly, but how could it be substantiated? I called in the aid of the 
most eminent criminal lawyer at that time at the bar, and we labored, though in vain, till the 
day of the trial to account for the disappearance of Mr. Wilson. My colleague was baffled 
for once. I know not, but it seemed to me at times, as if even he doubted the innocence 
of Duval. ‘he horizon grew darker and gloomier as days rolled by. Yet, never for a mo- 
ment, from the first hour I met him, did my client lose the calm self-collectedness of his man- 
ner. He felt that man had left him, that his name wasevery where loaded with suspicion and 
shame, and that unjustly and wantonly he was outlawed from the human race; yet with the 
proud loftiness of his character, wrapping himself up in the consciousness of innocence, he 
sat down prepared for either fortune. His fate was before him, dark and ignominious perhaps, 
but to be berne without repining. At times, however, when gazing on the pale face of his 
wife, he would turn his head away to hide a momentary tear. He met obloquy and danger 
with defying scorn, but his stern soul melted before a woman’s uncomplaining tears. Yet, 
though he strove to hide it, anguish was eating out his heart. Like Promotheus, tied to the 
rock, the undying vulture was preying on his vitals. 

I remember one night in particular. His lovely wife was absent after much solicitation, 
for an hour’s ride with one of my female friends. ‘The chamber was of stone, gloomy, damp, 
uncomfortable, and lighted by a narrow grated window, through which the rays of the setting 
sun calmly stole,. falling on the cold pavement, and playing uneasily on the wall as if they 
felt that it was no spot for them. Duval had been pacing up and down the room with rapid 
strides, conversing upon the progress of our enquiries, and ever and anon pausing a moment 
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to cast a glance over the prospect of hill, and wood, and stream, that flooded in a summer 
sunset, opened away through the narrow casement. As the cool breeze wantoned over his 
brow, playfully lifting the dark curls from his forehead, it seemed as if by some mysterious 
association the memory of other and of brighter days came stealing over his soul. For some 
moments he paused by the window silent and absorbed. The hour and the memories of 
childhood softened him, and for the first time the whole current of his feelings found vent. 

«“ Well, it is a mockery, this justice,” he exclaimed bitterly, “ after all. A chain of fortuitous 
circumstances will happen, and where are we? Little did I think when I first entered life, 
buoyant with hope and burning for distinction, that my sun should ever set in a felon’s death. 
I know what you would say,” continued he, with startling energy, as I ventured to express 
a hope I scarcely felt, «but I cannot if I would, deceive myself as to the issue of the trial. I 
have no evidence,—I can get none,—even your efforts have failed,—I am hunted down 
by a powerful and vindictive family,—the net of a relentless fate is around me, and all I can 
do will be to submit calmly to the destiny I cannot avert. But I could bear it all were it not 
for Mary. It will break her heart. Poor, poor thing!” he continued, softened almost to 
tears, “she scarcely thought when she first whispered her trembling vow, that he who had 
won that sinless heart should die a murderer’s death. But let it come,—what boots it how 
many hearts are crushed !” 

He ceased. I felt awed by the terrific energy of his manner, and for some time, as though 
a spell had been upon me, I could not speak. It was indeed a fearful sight. Hour after 
hour, for many a long day had his feelings, stung by injustice, been goading one another in 
his bosom, and had now found vent in this burst of mighty passion. At last I ventured to 
speak. 

a You cannot, Duval, mistrust me,” I said, “and I feel that you look at your cause too 
hopelessly. Your innocence will be maintained, a geod Ged will never suffer the guilty to 
escape, and, believe me, another month will restore you to society, and that faithful wife to 
happiness and peace. It wrings my heart to see you thus. Do not, I beseech you, distrust 
the all-seeing Providence. He will yet rebuke your en<mies, and maintain your innocence.” 

“T thank you,” he answered, clasping my hand, “and I feel rebuked. For once I have 
been weak, but your’s has been the only mortal eye to see it, and it shall be the last. Yet it 
is a terrible thing to feel that a few days will consign you either to a premature grave, or to 
a living death. I see you shake your head, but though you deceive yourself you cannot 
deceive me. What room is there for hope? I am in the toils and must be the victim. But 
better death than imprisonment. Think you I could bear for years to be shut up in the dull 
walls of a prison, to see no sun rise or set, to hear no more the birds sing out their joy, never 
to listen to the sound of a human voice again, cut off from friends, from character, and the 
world, until the eyes grow dim, the hair grows grey, and your very friends forget you live. 
An‘! then to know that your wife’s heart is breaking, to hear that she has died, and not even 
to press a last kiss on her brow. Oh! my God,” he continued, burying his face in his 
= while his frame shook convulsively with his emotion, “that I sheuld live to suffer 

is, 

I strove to speak. Words cannot tell how deeply I felt for him. His touching to behold 
a woman’s anguish, but it is terrible to see a strong man struggling, like Laocoon, with the 
folds he cannot break. I shall never forget the firm, rigid, indescribable expression of his 
countenance, as after a momentary pause he continued. 

“But let us forget this scene. I have been a child; yet the struggle is over. Better 
men than I have rotted in prisons, and why should I complain. But Mary—poor,—poor,— 
poor Mary ! ——” 

The day of the trial came at length. As a matter of course it took place in the village of 
——, that being the county town; and such an excitement had perhaps never reigned in 
that vicinity. The history of the accused was well known, and men alternated beneath their 
wish for his acquittal and their almost consciousness of his guilt. With a large portion, 
however,—mostly relatives and intimates of the deceasd,—there was a firm persuasion of his 
criminality, and a determination, at every hazard, to convict him. Pity seemed to be dried 
up in their bosoms. The most able counsel of the bar had been engaged for the prosecution, 
and such an array of talent was never scarcely brought against a single man. All this con- 
tributed to deepen to an unusual degree the interest at all times attending a trial for murder ; 
and long before the hour for the opening of the court the whole village was alive with 
persons hastening to the scene of the trial. From every lane and street, from every house 
and hovel, they poured along, rich and poor, happy and mi-erable, old and young, 
jostling and crowding each other uatil the ample room was filled, and hundreds of eager 
faces peered from the area, the bar, the bench, and looked down from the gallery above. 
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Even the windows were blocked up by the multitude; and without the court yard was over- 


flowing with hundreds waiting to catch the slightest sound from within. 


The prisoner entered with a firm step and undaunted look, and taking his seat in the bar 
bowed to the judge, ran his eye a moment proudly round the room, and then dropped it to 
the ground before the eager gaze of the thousands of spectators. His sweet wife had 
resisted every entreaty to be absent, and now sat by his side, clasping his hand, and gazing 
up into his face as the trial proceeded with that deep, trusting look, which seemed to say 
that if all the world deserted him, she, at least, would cling to him through woe, and shame, 
and misery, aye! even to death itself. The aged judge upon the bench, who had known 
both her and her husband in better days, turned his head away, and did not disdain a tear. 
He felt deeply ; but he was to try the accused according to the laws of God and man. 

The trial began. The jury was impanelled, the indictment read, and the prisoner 
arraigned. He plead “not guilty,” put himself upon God and his countuy, and then the 
clerk, in the solemn response of the law, answered, “ God send you a good deliverance!” 
There was a thrill of sympathy ran through the crowd, and hundreds of hearts echoed the 
pious wish. 

The opening speech of the prosecutor’s attorney now began, and nothing could have been 
more artful and effective. Not content with stating the evidence against my client, he 
dwelt rhetorically upon the virtues of the deceased, the history of the prisoner’s marriage, and 
the benefits likely to accrue to him from Mr. Wilson’s murder. I saw Duval’s eye flash an 
instant, but then all again was calm. ‘The attorney took his seat and, from the altered 
countenances of the jury, I felt that the tide was turning against the accused. My heart 
failed me, for I knew that the evidence was terribly strong, and that we had none or little to 
rebut it. Though I had spent some days in scouring the coast, enquiring if Mr. Wilson had 
been seen prosecuting his journey after the hour of the supposed murder, I had been 
wholly unsuccessful. My colleague shook his head and, with a mournful look, unfolded his 
papers. ‘The curtain was already shadowing the stage. 

The testimony was the same as on the examination, except in identifying the body. All 
the witnesses at first swore positively to it as being that of Mr. Wilson. One of them had 
done otherwise at the commitment. I whispered it to my colleague, who conducted the 
cross-examination, and his eagle eye kindled as he asked, 

“Are you certain that this was the body of Mr. Wilson—you say it was disfigured, 
especially about the face, and ina state of decomposition,—now can you swear, on your oath, 
that the features were those of the missing man?” 

The witness quailed beneath his glance, and answered that he could not say that. 

“ Well—you did not recognise the face—did you the form 1—the garments—any thing ?” 

The witness stammered, hesitated, looked uneasily around, and confessed that he could not 
swear positively to the identity of the body. 

“ Did you not,” said the hawk-eyed counsellor, producing a ceposition and running bis eye 
over it, “did you not say before that so far from knowing this to be the body of Mr. Wilson 
you knew it to be shorter? On your oath—think now!” 

The man rubbed hia hands together, east a restless look at the deposition, and at last 
faltered out, “that he guessed he had said something like that, though what it was exactly 
he could not tell.” 

“ You may leave the stand,” thundered my colleague flinging down his papers. 

After a vain attempt to cover their witness the prosecution gave in evidence, from an 
examination of the skull, that the blow was by a blunt instrument, fracturing that portion of 
the frame. The flight, as they called it, of the prisoner was proved, and various other minor 
facts, all however strengthening the suspicion against him. My heart died within me as they 
proceeded, At last they were done, and there was a mutual exchange of intelligence in the 
jury box, which went like an ice-bolt through my heart, 

We followed, and opened our defence. Our evidence was slight, and only calculated to 
establish the former high character of the accused. We admitted there was much to create 
suspicion against him, but we dwelt upen the dangers of presumptive evidenee, and appealed 
to the lofty sentiments, and unblemished honor which the prisoner had ever entertained. But 
why continue? ar 

I well remember the impression my colleague made. Up to the moment of his rising to 
address the jury, we had hoped that some information, though tardy, might arrive, accounting 
for the absence of Mr. Wilson, or at least proving that he had been seen after the hour of the 
supposed murder,—but when none came, and the order of the cause compelled him to 
proceed, he almost sank under the difficulties which threatened to overwhelm his cause. He 
knew the testimony was almost unanswerable, and that his own conviction of the prisoner s 
innocence would weigh nothing with the jury. At first he faltered, and was embanmssed. 
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But he soon recovered himself, and launching boldly into his theme, maintained his bril- 
liant reputation. He felt that it was no uncommon cause; and that a tender, confiding heart, 
looked up to him as its preserver. All his vast talents, all his professional experience, all that 
logic, or rhetoric, or deep fecling could do, was done. As he proceeded the interest became 
intense. He dwelt npon the spotless character of the accused, his lofty scorn at the charge 
of murder, his behaviour at and after the arrest, the contradictions and mis-statements of the 
witnesses, the want of certainty as to the reality of the murder, and on the various topics 
which either could arouse pity, excite admiration for his client, or raise a doubt as to the 
identity of the body. In commenting upon the contradictions of the evidence he was 
unusually severe. He spared no weapon, omitted no appeal, but scathing, blasting, and 
withering as he spoke, scattered the testimony of the witness to ashes. As he warmed in his 
theme his voice grew louder, his eye kindled, his form dilated, his gestures became more 
impassioned, until finally he had fired his hearers with a portion of his own feelings, 
carrying them away before his impetuous eloquence. When, as he concluded, he pointed to 
the group in the bar, and in simple pathos, alluded to the eager interest with which that 
lovely wife watched every step of the trial; when he delicately hinted at her hopes and fears 
alternating with almost every word; and when, by a sudden transition, he brought before the 
jury another and a higher bar, at which they would answer for their verdict, a thrill ran 
through the vast assembly, which was succeeded as he sat down by a pause of fearful sus- 
pense. Every one drew a long breath. The excited spectators were carried away with one 
universal desire for the prisoner’s acquittal; while that prisoner’s wife, silently pressed his 
hand, looking up into his face with a consciousness of triumph. ‘Though her sweet eyes 
swam with tears, they were those of confidence and joy rather than of sorrow. 

It is singular what a change a few moments, in the progress of a trial, will sometimes make 
in the feelings of the audience. Like the ocean, they are swayed ceaselessly to and fro, looking 
indifferently on, of with partial interest in the cause, and too often utterly regardless of the 
hearts that are breaking at the event. But it was not so in this. The calm, noble, self-col- 
lected bearing of the accused, and the gentle, yet touching looks of his lovely young wife, 
had awakened an interest in their favor, which made the hundreds of spectators catch 
eagerly at any ray of hope. But alas! it was not they who were the arbiters of the prisoner’s 
fate. , 

The argument of the prosecution now began, and was a most masterly display. Carefully 
eulogizing the eloquence of my colleague till he had done away its power in the minds of the 
jury, he proceeded to narrate the evidence in detail, but so carefully connecting it with the 
former history‘of my client as to create the impression that the deed was not only one of 
malice but of a thirst for gold. He then boldly taunted us with our want of evidence, and 
the known exertions we had made to obtain it. In conclusion, after dwelling upon the 
character of the deceased, he recapitulated the testimony again, welding incident with 
incident, until the chain seemed perfectly irresistible. All this time by an apparent candor, 
and a shew of the greatest tenderness and liberality, he had been sapping the jury’s sympathy 
for the defence. He sat down, and a murmur of impatience ran through the court. In short, 
as the trial approached the end the suspense seemed growing intolerable. The interest was 
intense. A few moments would decide the prisoner’s fate forever. 

The judge began his charge. It too was long talked of afterward for its eloquence. 
With a firm voice he laid the case before the jury, never suffering his sympathy for the 
prisoner to interfere with his inipartiality as a judge, and while dweliing long and earnestly 
upon the character of the accused, giving to every word of the testimony its full and terrible 
weight. He admitted that there seemed a mystery about the prisoner’s connexion with 
such a crime, but he did not think the discrepancies in the testimony of the witnesses more 
than natural, or that they failed to prove the identity of the body. “There can,” he said in 
conclusion, “be no reasonable doubt that a murder was cominitted,—and as little, on the 
testimony of three unimpeachable witnesses, that the body found was that of Mr. Wilson. 
With you, gentlemen, it remains to say, whether under all the circumstances, the prisoner at 
the bar is guilty of that murder,—and in your deliberations remember his former character, 
and that he is entitled to every doubt that may arise, We have botha solemn duty to per- 
form, in which a fellow creature’s life is at stake. Mine is now done. I dismiss you to 
your’s; and may God Almighty guide you aright.” 

He ceased. For a moment, after the faltering tones with which he finished had died away, 
there was a profound silence, and then came ibe: smothered sob, as of a feeling of suspense 


too Sreat to be supported. The prisoner’s wife was fainting! 

: The jury retired. Few words were spoken by those who remained, for all felt it was no 
time for idle talk. Every eye was directed to the group in the bar. But the bearing of the 
Prisoner was a3 unruffled as ever, and no sign betokened that like all around him, he felt the 
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terrible suspense. Calmly, and self-collected he sat there, winding his arm around the slender 
ferm of his wife; while that wife burving her face in his bosom, waited breathlessly for the 
word which was to restore him to life, or send her broken-hearted to the grave. 

At last the officer announced that the verdict was made up, and following him with slow 
and solemn steps the jury entered the box. 

It is always an eager moment when these arbiters of life and death appear, as the 
countenances of one or another of them generally betokens, in an exciting trial, the result of 
their deliberations. But in vain did I scan them now. Save a solemn, awful responsibility 
depicted on the face, there was nothing either of hope or fear. 

As the prisoner was ordered, according to the usual form, to stand up and loek upon the 
jury, a convulsive quiver past across the face of his wife, and then, with breathless interest 
she gazed upon the event. 

“‘ How say you, gentlemen of the jury,” said the clerk, in the usual formality, “is Henry 
Duval, the prisoner at the bar, guilty or not guilty in manner and form as he stands 
indicted ?” 

The moment that follows this is of the most intense suspense. All the hopes and fears 
that the prisoner or his friends have cherished during a long and harassing trial are then 
brought to a crisis, and the instant elapsing between the clerk’s question and the answer of 
the foreman seems prolonged into an age. This feeling too pervades the spectators, and on 
the present occasion it had been wrought up to the highest pitch. A silence like death hung 
over the crowded room. The judge advancing from his seat, stood up just behind the clerk, 
and looked anxiously at the foreman. The officers of the court leaned forward breathlessly, 
while a thousand anxious faces, piled one above another as they rose backward from the 
bar, and looked eagerly down upon the silent jurymen. The prisoner alone betokened no 
anxiety; for save a slight and almost imperceptible quivering of the lines of the mouth, he 
was as calm and as self-collected as ever. One arm rested on the chair and the other wound 
around the trembling form of his wife. All this in a moment the cye took in; for years 
seemed crowded into seconds. 

“ Guilty,” said the foreman, in a low, solemn tone, but which, so strained was the attention, 
was heard distinctly in the farther corner of the apartment. 

One wild, fearful shriek, rang through the crowded room, and then all was again as still as 
death. It was the prisoner’s wife. 

The judge hastily drew his hand across his eyes and said to the clerk in a husky voice. 

“ Poll them—every man!” 

It is a merciful provision of the law, which gives a prisoner a right of asking the jury indi- 
vidually for their opinion. It thus secures him the benefit of any change of sentiment, and 
prevents all doubt. The right is not always exacted, but the judge in this case himself 
required it. 

«John Fletcher,” said the clerk solemnly, “how say you, is the prisoner at the bar, guilty 
or not guilty in manner and form as he stands indicted.” 

“ Guilty,’ answered the foreman, with terrible calmness. 

And so they contiaued one by one, amid a thrilling silence, to give in their condemnation. 
Men’s breath came thicker as they drew nearer and nearer to the end.” The twelfth 
man was about to answer, when I cast a hurried look at iny client. But though his features 
were rigidly set, not a muscle of his countenance betokened fear. His half dead wife 
gazed alternately at her husband’s lofty look, and at the juryman about to answer. 

“George Holcombe,” said the clerk, “ how say you, is the prisoner at the bar guilty or not 
guilty in manner and form as he stands indicted ?” 

The man looked undecidedly around a moment, cast a hasty glance at the prisoner, and 
then with an imploring look at the foreman and judge, replied, 

“T—can’t—find him guilty—I am not certain the man was murdered-—as I ’ve to answer 
to God [ can’t.” 

A stifled sob of hysteric joy broke from the prisoner’s wife. Men looked astonished, anda 
faint murmur of applause was heard. 

What might have ensued I know not, but at this moment, as if echoing the cry a solitary 
voice was heard far off through the open windows. apparently from its faintness beyond the 
utmost verge of the crowd shouting “ make way !”’ and as the sound came rapidly nearer it 
was caught up by mouth and tongue, until a hundred voices rung it forth upon the air, and 
rising nearer and louder, and deepening as’it rose, it swelled into a wild uproar from the 
thousands without, that roared and echoed round the building like a roll of continuous 
thunder. 

Every man started to his feet. The jurymen looked in wonder at one another and the 
judge. The judge in mute astonishment, ran his keen eye over the crowd toward the 
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entrance, where the uproar seemed concentrating,—while the attorney general grasping the 
rails of his box, gazed up at the bench and toward the tumultuous entrance jn silent 
wonder. ‘The prisoner himself started, as if he had been shot, and then fixed his proud, 
lofty eye upon the doorway, still shielding his wife, whose color went and came like the 
shadows of a summer landscape. 

The uproar deepened. The thousands without seemed swayed by some tempest of sudden 
passion,—but amid their loud cries and wild shouts it was impossible for atime to distinguish 
anything. All was suspense. Then that clear, giant voice rung out again over all the 
thunder of the crowd, “make way—make way—make way ;” the dense masses in the 
doorway for an instant swayed to and fro, as if some one was struggling ineflectually to enter; 
and directly the form of a man was seen elevated on the shoulders of the mob, it was borne 
through the entrance, and there, in the bar, not two feet from the prisoner, in full life and 
health, though travel-soiled, stood James Wilson, the very man for whose murder my client 
was arraigned. 

What a moment followed! For an instant the uproar ceased, and men gazed in awe and 
wonder at the new-comer, as if he were a spectre from the dead; while the prisoner, who had 
stood every thing till now, placed his hand on the intruder’s arm, gazed a moment wildly in 
his face, and gasping “Thank God!” fell back trembling like a child into the arms of my 
colleague. 

That silence lasted but a minute. Hundreds simultaneously recognised Wilson, and 
overcome with gladness at the wished for innocence of the prisoner, lost all thought of the 
place, and broke into a universal shout. A whirlwind of passion seemed sweeping through 
the room. From bar and jury box, area and gallery, men started up in frantic joy, and 
while grey-haired sires waved their palsied arms on high, a roar of tumultuous applause arose, 
which shook the old building like an earthquake, and caught up by the thousands without, 
rolled from voice to voice, and crowd to crowd, until the very welkin trembled again. Never 
shall I forget it. All command of the faculties seemed lost, and a sympathetic excitement 
shot, like wildfire, from breast to breast. 

It was ten minutes before the uproar was checked. Judge, bar, clerk and all, though used 
to such scenes, were moved to tears, and when the attorney general rose, his voice trembled 
so that he could scarcely speak. 

But why dwell on the picture. As the verdict had not yet been given in, and as fifty men 
could testify to the person of the new-comer, the formalities of proof were soon gone through 
with, and the prisoner acquitted. The transition was too great for his faithful wife. She 
was carried from the court room in a fainting fit, to the house of the judge, and for a long 
time her life was despaired of. But she recovered, and a lovelier being never smiled upon 
prosperity. From thenceforth, thank God! sorrow was a stranger to her bosom. 

Mr. Wilson’s tale was short and soon told. After parting with Duval he had proceeded 
on his journey, fallen in with a marauding party of British seamen, been wounded, taken 
prisoner, carried off on board the fleet, and thus, fur months, cut off from all communication 
with his countrymen. He had once or twice forwarded the intelligence of his capture to his 
friends; but the casualties of war had prevented its receipt. At last he was exchanged,— 
but what was his horror on reaching New York, to see a notice of the intended trial of his 
ward’s husband for his own murder. In an instant the whole current of his feelings were 
changed. But a few days were left to the trial, and starting that hour, he rode express day 
and night, and arrived just in time to save my client from an ignominious conviction. The 
feelings of all may be better imagined than described. 

_The frankness with which Mr. Wilson begged that all old memories might be forgotten, 
did more to subdue Duval than months of shame, anguish, and imprisonment. But we 
drop the curtain, Suffice it to say, that his angelic wife came into instant possession of her 
fortune, and that he whom she loved so devoutly, has since by his talents, made his name 
ting through more than one state of our union. If ever this meets his eye, I know he will 
pardon the friendship which, under feigned names, has striven in this sketch, to do honor te 
his own fortitude and his wife’s affection. D. 


August 12th, 1839, 
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THE FIELD OF THE BRANDYWINE. 


BY A TRAVELLER. 


“For frecdom’s battle once begun, 
Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won.”’ Byron. 


Ir was a quiet evening when I visited the battle field. The sun was just setting as I 
reached the hill, and I paused upon the summit to look back upon the scene. Far away to the 
west rolled the billowy hills, spotted with farm and woodland. Just over this undulating 
horizon glowed a narrow streak of red and gold, and a dark battlement of pitchy clouds lay 
piled in the deep, blue atmosphere above. ‘The long, lurid line rolling along the hills, and 
surmounted with the dark masses of vapor above, seemed like a distant city in flames, and 
gave a wild and ominous appearanice to the landscape. Here and there through this gloomy 
curtain, the sunbeams struggled out, tinging the edges of the clouds with gold, and shooting 
in long lines of light over the green hills. A solitary bird sailed in the distance. The voice 
of the tired ploughman calling to his oxen floated from the valley, and the deep quiet ofa 
summer evening prevailed around. 

I gazed upon the scene in mute delight, until the twilight had mellowed the landscape, 
when remembering the object of my visit I turned and walked on. ‘The battle field crowns 
the hill. Before me was an old stone meeting house, dark with antiquity, and surrounded 
on two sides by a still older grave yard. Not a stone was seen in that lonely resting place. 
The grass was brown and withered ; no flowers bloomed above the graves; the little mounds 
were nearly all washed away by the rains; huge cavities where the ground had sunk in 
yawned around me; and in the centre of the yard, an old, rugged cedar lifted its dark head a 
solitary mourner. It was a scene of perfect desolation. T’o add to its startling effect a 
few sheep were carelessly browsing on the stunted herbage, ignorant of the hallowed 
memories around or the mouldering generations below. Quiet and holy spot, where all was 
hushed in the deep slumber of death. 

A hale old man was standing in the middle of the yard, but perceiving me he came slowly 
out, and I addressed him. He had lived hard by for forty years. We were soon on good 
terms, and leaning against the gate, my grey-haired, yet ruddy-faced narrator drew, with his 
knife, upon the shingle top of the low stone wall, a plan of the battle. He shewed me where, 
on the right, one winz of our army had been posted in an orchard, and where, on the left a 
little down the hill, the rapid charge of the fue had routed the other wing while in the act of 
forming. Here a spot had been fiercely contested,—there a brave continental had watered 
the sod with his blood. He turned and unlocking the rude gate we entered the yard. On this 
very spot the centre of the little army had stood, pouring in a deadly fire from the shelter of 
the low stone wall, and making a gallant stand until cut to pieces. At our feet were the 
graves of the slain. Friend and foe, private and officer, the high-minded and the venal, there 
they lay, their ears stilled to the roar of battle, and the green grass growing over them as !0T 
fifty years it had waved. There was a huge mound near the gate covering the remains of 
the fallen. A couple of English officers lay untrophied by. The old man had discovered 
them while digging a new grave, and knew them by their regimental buttons, and the 
still undecayed portions of their uniforms. A half a century had rolled by since first they 
were hurriedly laid in their rude resting place. 
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THE FIELD OF THE BRANDYWINE. 


«‘No useless coffin enclosed the breast, 
Nor in sheet nor in shroud we wound them; 
But they lay like warriors taking their rest, 
With their martial cloaks around them. 


“Oh! lightly they "ll talk of their spirits when gone, 
And o’er their cold ashes upbraid them, 

But little they ‘Il reck if they ’Il Jet them sleep on, 
In the grave where a Briton has laid them.” 


The old man dug a deeper hole in a corner of the grave, and laid the bones sacredly in it. 

Who does not warm amid such memories? Around us were the trophies of the war. The 
bullet holes in the old meeting house ; the dark, time-stained blood upon the floor ; the very 
woods which had echoed to the cannonade ; and beneath us the sod where some brave fellow 
died. As the old man proceeded his voice grew warmer, his hale cheek glowed, and his 
eye flashed with unwonted fire. We were back in the days of iron war. Beneath us the 
serried files of the foe were dashing up the hill, their arms flashing and their banners waving 
as they rushed doggedly to the attack. We could almost see the eager Americans ranged 
behind the wall, and hear their thick breathing as they waited for the enemy to come nigh. 
Then rose up a wild huzza, the sharp rattle of their musketry ensued, the thick white smoke 
curled around the prospect, and directly the solid phalanx of the foe emerging from the 
vapors, the fierce contest was maintained almost hand to hand, and breast to breast. Volley 
followed volley, one wild huzza succeeded to another, the crash of muskets, the rattle of the 
fire-arms, the groans and shrieks of the wounded grew nearer and nearer, until at length the 
enemy swarmed along the wall, forced it with the bayonet, and the fight—oh! God— 
was battled above the quiet graves of the dead. ‘The shout of victory and death was around 
us. Then the scene changed. The gallant continentals were retreating, and anon they were 
strewed dying along the orchard. ‘The vollies gradually slackened, a few scattering shots 
only dropped at intervals, the roar of battle swept by and died faintly in the distance, and 
only the stifled groans of the wounded or the agonising prayer of the dying met the ear. 

So deeply had we been wrapt in the story of the past that we forgot the time, and when 
the old man ceased twilight had long since gone. Grave yard, hill, woodland and all were 
putting on the cloudy mantle of night. The breeze came damp from the valley; the low 
twitter of the birds had ceased in the hedges; the still glades of the distant wood darkened 
dreamily away; the shadows were already black on the rolling brow of Osborne Hill; and a 
few stars, like virgin brides, modestly peeped forth from the calm, blue sky above. The old 
man and I gazed on it for a moment, and then with a warm pressure of the hand we parted. 
With a feeling of quiet pleasure I slowly wandered home. A gentle, soothing influence 
pervaded my thoughts. ‘The evening hour, and the memories around, tinged every reverie 
with a mellow hue, diffusing over me that gentle, yet unwritten feeling which forms the 
Sabbath of the heart. 

I lingered around that vicinity for weeks. In the sultry days I would go down to the 
meuntain Brandywine, and on the bold rocks jutting out into the crystal water, loiter the 
time away gazing into the lucid wave beneath, as the silvery fish hung there, or shot startled 
off into their cool, deep caverns. All around was beautiful. The green meadows slept on 
the other shore, and the dark woods stood silent in the sultry atmosphere. The low gurgling 
of the stream scarcely broke the silence, and the faint rustle of the leaves came to the ear 
with a pleasant harmony. ‘The rapid waters swept stately by, or whirled around in eddies 
as they met some jutting rock; while the tall trees, like guardian watchers, bent down 
approvingly and dipped their dark foliage into the glassy stream. Now a wuodcock startled 
you with its whirring flight, and now you heard the far off whistle of the lonely forest bird. 
Oh! those were delicious days. Many an idle vision, many a bright fancy, many a waking 
dream have I had on those mossy banks! If I looked down there was the deep tide, so calm, 
and so majestic, that it witched me into dreams, and above rock was piled on rock, woods 
towered above woods, while the old hills reared their heads in the distance, and stretched with 
their dark forests up into the azure sky. 

I never went to the battle ground again. I was afraid I should dissolve the charm. But 
often in the golden twilight, I would go out on Osborne Hill and gaze on the old meeting 
house, lying like a white thread along the horizon, until gradually the shadows deepened, the 
whippoor-will sailed by with his melancholy wail, and one by one the dim outlines of the 
distant hills melted into darkness. 
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I thank God I was born in a land whose few battle fields are those of freedom! It makes 
the blood leap quicker in my veins to think my fathers never drew their swords except 
to save their country. The traveller who threads our vast domains is never startled by stu- 
pendous slaugiter-fields like those which blacken every field of Europe; but often in his 
journeys, amid the hills and vallies of our land, he will come across the lonely grave of 
some martyr to freedom, or the grassy mound where our bold farmer fathers, perished for 
their rights. Holy and venerated are such spots! Humble though they be, they are full of 
hallowed memories, and in their simple majesty, are prouder monuments than the rich 
trophies of Waterloo. We muse at Marathon, and thrill at Bannackburn ; we feel new fire 
at Salamis, and burn with diviner energy at Palatea,—and when time shall have bathed our 
battle fields in mellow light, will not our sons breathe more freely, and stalk with loftier 
pride as they tread the storied sod? Poets shall sing of them; painters shall picture them ; 
historiaus shall chronicle them to mankind. Thousands shall pilgrim to them as to the altar 
of their faith, and genius, with godlike inspiration, shall weave them in undying song. They 
will nerve our youth, inflame our soldiery, and fire the land with the loftiest patriotism. 
Should a foreign fue pollute our soil they shall never live to penetrate to these arcanas of 
liberty. The sound of their bugles there would be their death wail. It would thrill the land 
like the trumpet stirs the war-horse; and from every hill, and glen, and vale our sons 
would pour along, their blood tingling at the insult, and their swords leaping in their 
scabbards to be free. 

There is something sublime in a battle field; but there is something holy in the battle 
fields of freedom. It is a good thing to linger around them. They carry us back to other 
and to purer times, they fill us with high and noble sentiments, and never do we leave them 
without feeling we are better men. A nation, with such spots to boast of, needs no meats, nor 
baronial ruins, nor ivied palaces of long forgotten Kings, She can point to these as the 
monuments of her glory. Like the old Greek that wrapt himself in his mantle and lay 
calmly down to die, so may she, covered with the halo of ker battle fields, securely wait her 
destiny. C..F.:P. 

July, 1839. 


THE EDITORS’ GREETING. : 


Reaprr—allow us to make your acquaintance. We have never before stepped into 
your immediate presence, or greeted you with a smile from our loving self, or held 
with you a sociable tete-a-tete. Positively, we are quite bewildered! What a host of 
new friends and delighted countenances, welcome us as we turn aside from the dullness and 
smoke of our sanctum, and take an editorial jaunt in our old arm chair—in a fancy way—to 
shake hands by the roadside with thousands of o/d friends who have talked with us from 
behind the curtain, and to return the ned of recognition to the hundreds of new, who have 
heard of our coming and now welcome us right cheerily. We really do not know who to 
extend the hand to. among the many; and must therefore give merely a passing bow, 10 
return for their civilities, and a kindly nod to immediate friends and well wishers, our 
correspondents. ; 

Here comes Nitenz. He asks “what is the soul?”—but we may only give place to his 
two best stanzas. 


’T is but a ray of light divine, 
Placed in man’s breast for aye to shine, 
T is of this mortal clay the shrine, 
Its better part, 
Its temple—God’s own countersign 
And counterpart! 
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A light that glows within man’s frame 

Immortal, through his glorious name, 

Like the dim lamp’s funereal flame 
Within the tomb, 

Whose struggling beams, with feeble aim, 
Dispel its gloom. 


But one whose lyre hath aforetime been strung for us, is at hand. He sings of “The 
Past ;” but where is the “lime labor’ of Horace? Here, however, is something good in 
imagery. 


A shadowy voice from tent and banquet hall 
Is echoed, by the tone of vision dim, 
Like the low murmurs of the ocean’s call, 
When summer winds sigh forth their evening hymn. 


But here is a new visiter, and alack-a-day, he cometh with an “aprev.”’. He is modest 
too, and as we love such, we bid him God speed. We like best his description of the 
desolateness of his home. 


No voices resound in my ancestor’s halls, 
No footsteps intrude in the place of their rest, 

But mem’ry still points to the ivy crowned wall, 
Where the swallow untroubled hath chosen her nest. 


What sort of a chap is this? Odds blood! but surely he hath lost his way; for he might 
have taught old Sir Richard Blackmore a lesson in the art of sinking. Do but hear him! 
He sings of a deserted, love-lorn maiden pausing, like Sappho, before she flings herself 
from a rock into the sea. How sublimely he pictureth the accompanying storm! Even 
Byron’s thunder among the Alps, compared to this, is as Justice Shallow says, “ vanity all 
—vanity all.” 


The thunder rolled along the vaulted sky, 

The murky cloud sent forth a pinion flashing, 
The sea-bird blended its appalling cry, 

With the wild music of the billow dashing ; 
But trembled not her finely moulded form, 
She seemed communing with the angry storm. 


Her hollow cheek had lost its rose-like red, 

A broken heart she knew could be healed never, 
Deep in the ocean’s cold, unfathomed bed, 

She wished to still its fitful throbs forever; 
Nothing, she thought, but plunging in the main, 
Would cool the fever of her phrenzied brain. 


Ah! well may you laugh right welcome chronicler of the cobbler of Nantasket, and 
gladly after such an outbreak, would we hear thee discourse upon thy adventurous wight; 
but there is alas! no room for thy perlection, and we can only promise thee an audience, 
when next we hold our divan. ‘Thou art not alone; there be others chafing to speak; our 
drawer is even now crowded to overflowing; and we can only smoke our meerschaum in 
quiet, and wait till better times. There be all sorts of people in this world; but, verily there 
is none so be-troubled as the editor of a monthly. 
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brow to twine, And when with sighs like thine perfum’d, 


80 sweet a wreath as mine? the spot where jasmine steals 
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deck'd for thee sweet matd! Then come! 
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The bower Ive deck’d, the wreath I wove, 
The moon that breaks thro’ trees and flow’rs, 
Shall witness never yet was love, 
More tender, warm, and pure than ours: 
Pll bind the wreath in sportive guile ; 
Pll crown thee in our bow'rs of bloom ; 
PU press thy lip, Pll watch thy smile, 
And bless our little world of gloom: 
Then come! the moon plays on the rose, 
The vestal rose that blossoms near, 
The world can ne'er disturb repose 
So blessed as the heart finds here. 
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A Diary in America, with remarks upon its Institutions. By Captain Marryatt, 
author of “ Peter Simple,” “The Phantom Ship,” &c. &c. in 2 vols. Carey und 
Hart, Philadelphia. 


When Marryatt announced his work, the American public was prepared for all the stupid 
slanders, which it might suit his purpose to retail, and those who are fond of that sort 
of reading anticipated a treat from the Captain’s pen. But as if to defeat all expectation, the 
author announces in his introduction, that it was not his intention “to follow the indi- 
vidualising plans of the majority of those who preceded him.” “I did not,” says he, 
“sail across the Atlantic, to ascertain whether the Americans eat their dinners with two-prong 
iron, or three-prong silver forks, with chop-sticks, or their fingers; it is quite sufficient for 
me to know that they do eat and drink; if they did not, it would be a curious anomaly, 
which I should not pass over.. My object was, to ascertain what were the effects of a 
Democratic form of Government and climate upon a people, which, with all its foreign 
admixture, may still be considered as English.” 

Such then being the declared object of the Captain’s visit to this country, it would, 
perhaps, be doing him injustice, to decide with the evidence before us, upon the manner in 
which he executed his purpose. The volumes already issued, contain merely notes and 
impressions by the way, and do not appear in a heavy philosophical form and garb. It it his 
intention, however, to issue at a very short day, his reflections upon our government and its 
institutions. These volumes are designed rather as introductory. Yet, when a writer starts 
with the intention of being philosophical, and relapses immediately into falsehood and 
scurrillity, it argues but little for his control over his passions. Captain Marryatt, notwith- 
standing his assumed coolness and indifference to American opinions and treatment, 
evidently had a conflict in his breast, during the whole progress of the work, between his 
passions and his judgment; the former often breaks out in spite of himself, and the 
latter occasionally gleams out in some passage worthy of the man. But through the whole 
work it is evident that between his desire for revenge, and his willingness to be fair, the 
weakness of human nature too often prevailed. The work, however, abounds in passages 
of liveliness and pleasantry, and withal, as little scandal and satire, as unprejudiced minds 
could expect. His great fault may be found in retailing dull and stale anecdotes, with as 
much parade as if they were original, and in some cases with the intimation that they fell 
under the relator’s own observation, when the fact is incontestible, that they have gone the 
rounds of the American newspapers for years. We will give our readers a few extracts from 
the work, to afford them some idea of its character. 

Of Boston he says,— : 

‘: Massachusetts is certainly very English in its scenery, and Boston essentially English as 
acity. The Bostonians assert that they are more English than we are; that is, that they 
have strictly adhered to the old English customs and manners, as handed down to them 
previous to the Revolution. That of sitting a very long while at their wine after dinner, 1s 
one which they certainly adhere to, and which, I think, would be more honored in the 
breach than the observance; but their hospitality is unbounded, and you do, as an English- 
man, feel at home with them. I agree with the Bostonians so far, that they certainly appeat 
to have made no change in their manners and customs for these last hundred years. You 
meet here with frequent specimens of the Old English Gentleman, descendants of the 
best old English families who settled here long before the Revolution, and are now living on 
their incomes, with a town house and a country seat to retire to during the summer season. 
The society of Boston is very delightful ; it wins upon you every day, and that is the greatest 
compliment that can be paid to it.” 
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« Perhaps of all the Americans the Bostonians are the most sensitive to any illiberal remarks 
made upon the country, for they consider themselves as being peculiarly English ; while 
on the contrary, the majority of the Americans deny that they are English.—There cer- 
tainly is less intermixture of foreign blood in this city than in any other in America. It will 
appear strange, but so wedded are they to the old customs, even to John Bullism, that it is 
not more than seven or eight years that the French wines have been put on the Boston tables, 
and hecome in general use in this city. 

«“ This feeling, however, is wearing away—self-interest is destroying sentimentality. The 
Northern States manufacture as well as England.” 


In speaking of the smaller towns he says,— 

“In the smaller towns of England you can procure but little, and you have to send to 
London for anything good: in the larger towns, such as Norwich, &c. you may procure 
most things; but, still, luxuries must usually be obtained from the metropolis. But in such 
places as Buffalo and Cleveland, every thing is to be had that you can procure at New York 
or Boston. In those two towns on Lake Erie are stores better furnished, and handsomer, 
than any shops at Norwich, in England; and you will find in either of them articles for 
which, at Norwich, you would be obliged to send to London, It is the same thing at almost 
every town in America with which communication is easy. Would you furnish a house 
in one of them, you will find every article of furniture—carpets, stoves, grates, marble 
chimney-pieces, pier-glasses, pianos, Jamps, candelabra, glass, china, &c. in twice the 
quantity, and in greater variety, than at any provincial town in England. This arises from 
the system of credit extended through every vein and artery of the country, and by which 
English goods are forced, as if with a force-pump, into every available depot, in the Union; 
and thus, in a town so newly raised, that the stumps of the forest-trees are not only still sur- 
rounding the houses, but remain standing in the cellars, you will find every luxury that 
can be required. It may be asked, what becomes of all these goods? It must be recollected 
that hundreds of new houses spring up every year in the towns, and that the surrounding 
country is populous and wealthy. In the farm houses—mean looking and often built on logs 
—is to be found not only every comfort, but very often every luxury.” 


“Arrectinc Trarr or Inpran Cuanacrer—.A half-bred, of the name of Jack Frazer, 
came up with us in the steamboat. He has been admitted into one of the bands of Sioux 
who live near the river, and is reckoned one of the bravest of their warriors. I counted 
twenty-eight notches on the handle of his tomahawk, every one denoting a scalp taken, 
and when dressed he wears eagle’s feathers to that amount. He was a fine intellectual-look- 
ing man. I conversed with him through the interpreter, and he told me that the only man 
that he wished to kill was his father. On enquiring why, he replied that his father had 
broken his werd with him; that he had promised to make a white man of him (that is, to 
s educated him, and brought him up in a civilized manner,) and that he had left him a 

ioux.” 


“Amentcan Canpnor.—I was amused by a reply given me by an American in office 
here. I asked him how much his office was worth, and his reply was six hundred dollars, 
besides stealings. This was, at all events, frank and honest; in England the word would 
have been softened down to perquisites. I afterwards found that it was a common expression 
ia the States to say a place was worth so much besides cheatage.”’ 


“INDIFFERENCE TO Lirt 1n Amenica.—lI witnessed, during my short stay here, that 
indifference to the destruction of life, so very remarkable in this country. The rail-car 
crushed the head of a child of about seven years old, as it was going into the engine- 
house; the other children ran to the father, a blacksmith, who was at work at his forge close 
by, erying out, ‘Father, Billy killed.” The man put down his hammer, walked leisurely to 
where the boy lay, in a pool of his own blood, took up the body, and returned with it under 
his arm to his house. In a short time the hammer rang upon the anvil as before.” 
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“Txpian Love.— Wandering among the Indian lodges, (wigwams is a term not used now- 
a-days,) I heard a sort of flute played in one of them, and I entered. The young Indian 
who was blowing on it, handed it to me. It was an imperfect instrument, something 
between a flute and a clarionet, but the sound which it gave out was soft and musical. An 
islander informed me that it was the only sort of musical instrument which the Northern 
tribes possessed, and that it was played upon by the young men only when they were in love, 
I suspected at first that he was bantering me, but I afterwards found that what he said was 
true. The young Indian must have been very deeply smitten, for he continued to play all 
day and all night, during the time that I was there. 


‘If music be the food of love, play on.’” 


“ Examination aT A Boarpine Scuoor,—Now, messieurs, have the kindness to ask 


any questions you please,” said the old Count. “Mademoiselle, you will have the goodness 
to step forward.” A question was proposed in English, which the young lady had to write 
in French. The very first went wrong: I perceived it, and without looking at her, pro- 
nounced the right word, so that she could hear it. She caught it, rubbed out the wrong 
word with the towel, and rectified it. This was carried on through the whole sentence, 
and then she retreated from the board, that her work might be examined. “Very well, very 
well, indeed, Miss; c’est parfaite ment bien;” and the young lady sat down blushing. Thus 
were they all called up, and one after another prompted by me; and the old Count was 
delighted at the success of his pupils. 

«“ Now, what amused me in this was the little bit of human nature; the ¢acf displayed 
by the sex, which appears to be innate, and which never deserts them. Had I prompted a 
boy, he would most likely have turned his head round toward me, and thus have revealed 
what I was about; but not one of the whole class was guilty of such indiscretion. They 
heard me, rubbed out, corrected, waited for the word when they did not know it, but never 
by any look or sign made it appear that there was any understanding between us. Their 
eyes were constantly fixed on the board, and they appeared not to know that I was in the 
room. It was really beautiful. When the examination was over, I received a look from 
them all, half comic, half serious, which amply repaid me for my assistance. 

«“ As young ladies are assembled here from every State of the Union, it was a fair criterion 
of American beauty; and it must be acknowledged that the American women are the 
pretliest in the whole world.” 

We must here stop extracting; in truth, we can forgive Marryatt all the hard things 
he has said of us, for the tru¢A of the last sentence. He pays our countrywomen so hand- 
some a compliment, that the gallantry and chivalry of his own countrymen, will lead them 
to disbelieve all misplaced slander. 

The Captain, it is true, had rather a rough time among us, after his imprudent toast on 
the burning of the Caroline, and if any relief has been afforded, to the gall accumulated, by 
the publication of these volumes, we feel assured, that we can congratulate the Captain, on 
being well over it. 


“ Historical Sketches of Statesmen, who flourished in the time of George III.” Second 
Series. By Henry Lord Brougham. In 2 vols. Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


We gave our opinion, of the merit of these sketches at some length in noticing a former 
series. The present volumes contain some very able sketches of French Statesmen and 
the portrait of Washington. The author enters into a manly defence of Carnot, and 
endeavors to wipe the stigma from his fame, of having given too much countenance and sup- 
port to the bloody scenes of the Revolution. ‘The great fault of Lord Brougham as a critic, 
is, that his favorite characters are entirely overdrawn, and this fault is plainly manifest in 
his portrait of Madame De Stael; while he makes his dislike apparent by shameful injustice, 
as in the case of Sheridan. 
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